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HISTORICAL MAPS 


The set of Eight Historical Maps is constituted as follows :— 


1 Explorations and Settlements 5 Civil War, Spanish-Am. War, 
2 Early Grants, Commercial World War 1n the Philippines 
in the 15th Century Civic Events and Evolution 
3 Territorial and State Organiza- 7 Administrations and Political 
tions Parties 
4 Revolutionary War, War of 1812, 8 Evolution of the Flag of the 
French and Indian War United States 
The maps are mounted on heavy cloth and are 40 x 58 inches in size. 


THE EIGHT MAPS IN SPRING ROLLER CASE, $22.00 
One Map in Single Case, $3.00 One Map on Rollers, $2.00 


THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
4430 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


DEALERS IN 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


PROMPT SHIPMENT REASONABLE PRICES 


Crayons, Erasers, School Papers, Inks, Pens, Pencils, Colors, Maps, 
Indian Clubs, Dumb Bells, Kindergarten Supplies. 
CONSTRUCTION WORK MATERIALS 


We carry the completest line of handicraft supplies inthe West. Manual 
Training Tools, Looms, Weaving Materials, Raffia, Reeds, Paper, Leather, etc. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO. 
40 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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WATER COLOR CRAYONS 


Are the best medium for teaching color work in schools. 


Our No. 1041 Paper Box 


Has been used in schools during the past three years; it is 














It contains the following Standard colors: Red, Orange, Yellow, 
Green, Blue, Violet, Black. 


Quality guaranteed. Price fifty cents per dozen boxes. 
Sample sent on application. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, - - - OHIO. 
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CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ONE FEE FOR TWO OFFICES 
LOS ANGELES BERKELEY 


The great Agency of the West. Established 1889. Normal and College 
graduates wanted. 





RAILWAY EXCHANGE 
James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency, ‘cuicaco 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
Recommends the Candidate and Aids in Securing Appointment 


N oO W is the time to REGISTER. Good teachers wanted in all departments, including 
Athletics, Commercial and Manual Training. 
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THE Information Concerning Teachers and 
INTERNATIONAL Positions Conscientiously Furnished 
TEACHERS’ A Specialty of Primary and 


AGENCY - - = 
6 East Madison Street, Chicago 








Do You Know 


That the best way to secure a thoroughly competent superintendent, 


principal or teacher is to apply to the 


Albany Teachers’Agency 


If you do aot know this send for circulars and learn what we can do 


for you. 


We are prepared to make prompt nominations for all kinds of school and 
college work. We can increase your range of choice and also save you time 
and trouble. Our services cost you nothing and we shall be glad to hear from 


you when you have vacancies to fill. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 


Correspondence Solicited. 


« 

» 

; 2 
especially adapted for this work. 2 
2 








Kindergarten Departments 
EVA B. WHITMORE, Manager 


81 Chapel St., ALBANY, N. Y. 





205 N. 7th St, 

* Allentown, Pa, 
1,000 Teachers wanted for public and privats 
schools. Superintendents, $1,500 to $3,000; Principals, $609 
to $1,800; Assistants, 8600 to $1,400 ; Grade Teachers, $409 
to $800. We fill positions in every State. Manual free. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR 23,980 POSITIONS FILLED 


CHICAGO OFFICE, SUITE 606 FINE ARTS BUILDING 
205 Michigan Avenue 


OTHER OFFICES: Boston, New York, Washington, Minneapolis, Denver, Spokane, Portland, 
Berkeley, Los Angeles. 


x TAQ sype | Herbert F. Fisk Ralph G. Kimble 
CHICAGO MANAGERS , Ernest E. Olp George T. Palmer 


Manual sent on application 


The Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency © Dover cats | 


Qualified Teachers desired for good positions. We can help you, 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, 
public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, MANAGER 378 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. ILL. 


Large Clientage, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State 
Universities, in 90 per cent. of all the colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, over 5,000 in 
secondary and public schools. Getin line now for September Vacancies. Year Book free. 


© TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 2c'sosictcn Sires, 


Recommends Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of School 


cme AGENCY 


28th year. 





Marion Holmes 
Emma Drought 
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B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH Y 






THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for depart- 
ment work in High, Preparatory and Normal 
Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other States. Grade teachers with 
ability to teach some approved system of music and drawing secure positions 
paying 860 to $70 per month. For further information, address 

THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R.L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 


12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 333 Fith ave.. NEW YORK 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Manager. 


AN AGENCY 
ot cecmncier ones PTE AACE? Sores, 
RECOMMENDS 


and recommends you 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BarRDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


OFFICES: Warrensburg, Mo.; Lander, Wyoming; Sherman, Texas; Du Bois, Pa.: 
Shenandoah, lowa; Juniata, Neb.; Pendleton, Ore.; Richmond, Ky. 
We charge no Membership Fee, therefore are free to recommend only the best teachers. 











is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 





TRY US NOW. We can recommend for any position from KINDERGARTEN TO 
UNIVERSITY. Write any office. PROMPT—RELIABLE. 





WE recommend competent Teachers and Instructors to Public and Pri- 
vate Schools, Normal Schools and Colleges. Our membership in- 
cludes College and Normal Graduates from nearly all States. 


THE HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BENNINGTON, VT. 





Colorado Teachers’ Agency iim: 230.23; cons ang. beet oie 
ZENCY rooms 236-237 Empire Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
Boston New York Chicago Des Moines Denver 
Sait Lake City Los Angeles Harrisburg Atlanta 
TEACHERS wanting positions in the West should register with us. 
TEACHERS wanting more desirable positions than those they now have should keep their names on our list. 


SCHOOL BOARDS are invited to send to us for teachers at any time, We endeavor to serve the best 
interests of the schools, 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot BoARD JOURNAL.” 

















Excellent facilities tor ty TOR MANUAL °°. 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass 


BOISE, IDA: 
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DID YOU GET 
A Copy of our Red Book? 








We tried to send one to every- 
body, but if yours has not arrived, 
write us. Say “send me Red 
Book No. 410.” #& & & & 


Red Book No. 410 has been for 
many years the recognized authority 
on Manual Training Tools and Sup- 
plies. It contains the result of years 
of experience, and the product of the 
master minds in Manual Training 


work. 


Estab. 1872. 


ORR & LOCKETT HARDWARE CO. 


“Chicago’s representative Hardware House,’?’ CHICAGO 








STEREOGRAPHS FOR SCHOOLS 


The most approved method of Visual Instruction and Field 
Work in teaching Geography, History, and Nature Study. Now being 
used in many leading cities. Recently adopted by the New York 
City and Boston Public Schools. Stereographs numbered and 
classified by means of Index Card System. No school should be with- 
out them. Send card for information and sample sets for examination. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
3 and 5 W. {9th St. NEW YORK CITY 


Pat. Dec. 12-05 Pat. Jan. 19-06 





WE GUARANTEE THIS DEVICE TO BE THE MOST 
ECONOMICAL AND SUBSTANTIAL INK 
WELL ON THE MARKET 


The U.S. INK WELL is the most NON-EVAPORATING, NON-BREAK- 
ABLE, DUSTPROOF device ever offered for sale. It will outlast many 
of any other make on the market. The following is one of a number 
of unsolicited expressions we have received: “IT IS THE SOLU- 
TION OF THE INK WELL PROBLEM WITH US.” The many re- 
peating orders we are receiving demonstrates its true merits. We can 
refer you to any number of users. Samples and prices furnished upon 
request. Write: 


U.S. INK WELL CO., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Eastern Agents: THOMPSON-SMITH CO., 125 East 23rd St., New York City 











CRAYONART 


Colors can be worked one over 
another; they may be blended, 
combined and modified in a most 
remarkable way. Unequaled for 
brilliancy of color combined 
with oil color effects. Best qual- 
ity wax crayons, do not smear 


_ SCHOOL CRAYONS . | kaeaann ener 


eh CLT a Cae MES dig i 
FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK colors with brown and black for 


Ba ph Tap hey ‘ modifiers to produce the warm 
ie tena wren and cold gray effects. Label 

Bo i, gh ganda a omy A MG wrapped twice around and differ- 
Fre POE ent color label to match each 

crayon. Crayons 34 inches long. 


Unequaled for the price. 
Retails for 5 Cents. 





ee 
SCHOLAR 


, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


"THE AMERICAN CRAYONCO, | 


* SANDUSKY,OHIO. WALTHAM.MASS.® | 


PMN ots ror cro MOOR YP 
Y TTMACE IN U.S.A. 


ASE NORE EE 


GRAYOGRAPH 


Best crayon made for the ad- 
vancement of art in schools. 

Hydraulic pressed! ‘‘That’s 
why they ‘last four times as long 
as any wax crayon.’’ Responds 
readily to the touch. Free from 
the gloss or shiny effects of the 


wax crayons but rich in luster. 
Colors fast to light, clear and HYDRAULIC PRESSED 


true. The different colors can N ScH0Ol G pavons ; 
be applied one over another; ‘ cre oRAY a ‘ 
combined, blended and modified 8 COLORS 
with ease FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK 
"8 . : ‘ WILL NOT SOIL THE HANDS OR CLOTHES t 
Eight colors, six standard with V peRMANENT-WILLNOT RUB OFF 
brown and black, labeled. Cray- MANUFACTURED BY 


ons 3} inches long. — y THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 
An artist’s material at a popu- SANDUSKY OHIO. WALTHAM. MASS 
lar s CHICAGOILL. U.S.A 
. price. RARE EE? SS SS 
Retails for 10 Cents. 


Samples sent postpaid upon receipt of retail price in stamps. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 


SANDUSKY, OHIO WALTHAM, MASS. 
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- Squires Inkwell Company. 


awl 











Squires’ No. 8 Flush Inkwell. Squires’ No. 7 Wood-Cap Inkwell. 


Qur No. 8 is a new inkwell. It is like our No. 3, butit is improved in all respects, and its 
glass holds 50 per cent. more ink than the glass for No. 3 does. It fits in the same size hole 
as our No. 3, which is now in use in nearly all schools of the U. S., but the No.8 is now pre- 
ferred on account of its larger glass. ; } : 

The No. 7 is also a new inkwell. It is an all glass inkwell provided with a turned wood 
cap fastened to the glass with a brass chain. Can furnish these with cork stoppers in- 
stead of the‘caps and chains. Having a wide flange this will often fit where no other will. 

We make six styles of inkwells. Write forillustrated circular and prices. 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY, Cheswick, Alleghany County, Pa. 





CABINET } 


Serviceable — Conven- 
ient for Schools, Work- 
| shop and Home. 


Catalog on Request 
CHANDLER & BARBER 


1] 120 Summer St. 
| BOSTON, MASS. 





BLACKBOARDS 


MADE FROM 
Genuine Bangor Clear Black Slate 


Hand-shaved, cut to fit spaces re- 
quired, carefully joined and crated. 


Largest Stock on Hand Lowest Prices 


PENNA STRUCT. SLATE CO. 


WORTH BLDG., EASTON, PA. 


BRUCE’S 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 


| ST. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY 

| Stuckstede & Bro., Oreps. 
Church Bells, Peals and Chimes 
of best quality Copper and Tin 

| 2735-2737 Lyon St., cor. Lynch, St. Louis 


THIRD EDITION 





GET A COPY 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHOOL Boarp JouRNAL.” 
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BO eet eis cis ga dias “ cy eee Pitman 
Cyr’s Series........... Ginn Pitman’s Prac. Span. “ 
Jones’ Series......... “ Loiseaux’s — oe 
Stickney’s Series..... a Loiseaux’s Reader.. 

RUT 5.55 60058 04 d:060 - Ford’s Anthology ... “ 
GuUMAMAOP OS 2c cccccccce “ Loiseaux’s Comp..... * 
Classies for Children,“ SPELLERS. 
MOME. Sis tasceastass Heath Appleton’s Standard.. 
ak . c§80©—_ 5 whacet ganesh abenae Appleton 

ert 7S pee. “ 20th. Cent. Series.... “ 
Pratt America’s Story “ Dewey's ...... Educational 
Hiawatha’s Primer Aiton’s Descriptive. ...Ginn 

eae aa peek ee Houghton Atwood’s Commercial ‘ 
Bryce’s Beginners’ aoe Ss Practical. .... a 

ee ee ees “ uilford’s ......... . 
Ele. Science (3 dks) a Graded ..... 7 

pata s)e saAe Lippincott acob’s Practical.... 5 
Blaisdell’s Childlife. . a & Piper’s..... . 

Sede a ea POLES Macmillan tickney’s ......... 

Baker & Carpenter's — Their  Spell- 

BOTIOE ssihsscccass og “e NE, etc. ...+..0.- Gregg 
COUBIOD, 65.55.0156. ‘Merrill Word Exercise Book. “ 
Graded Literature. ee 6 DS  S006essneae Heath 
Judson & Bender's. “ oa B seseceaus Heath 
ota ssaeana. +++++MeNally Power's ' Graded.. Lippincott 
Cleveland’s Beginners’ fennel s -Macmillan 

(3 books) ...... Sanborn 5 aaa ors Graded. . 
Cleveland’s Historical ‘ ae CUB wcccccces Merrill 
rae & Marvel’s Reed's 6066606 0466608 ps 

Supp ementary a ry ee oS ~~)? 0 ee 
Tomlinson’s Stories of ~~ Eye and Ear Spell- 

Amer. Revolution.. “ ng Book ...... McNally 


Ideal Combin'n Writ- 
Around World Ser...Silver e 
Amer. Normal....... a ing Speller_ ........ 


Arnold’s Primer ..... “ et and Word i 

BD. 4:4. 4:88 06.44:0'0, 64:00 " udy Book ...... 

New Century “ Gem Spell Blanks.Peckham 

Normal Series. nk : 4 ‘6 : “ CUMBUIBCIVE 266 ccess Pitman 

Rational Method..... “ TOMENOEINE 60.69 06:40 65.0488 Row 

“ New Method ....... Sadler 

Stepping Stones...... ; 

Silver-Burdett “ Gilbert’s Series....Sanborn 
en ae Wie Mie “ Rational Series....... ” 

World and Its People Word Build an 

Ward& Barnum’s Add. Mor Meeenenes(2/4'0'9 44 Sil 
Dimer’ and first Te «45-60600 8 4.6008 ver 

Reader “ Normal Course....... 

r i ee me Rational Method .... ‘“ 
_ ie oe se & Quincy Word List....  “ 
Buckwalter’s ....Simmons Soeete bs a ; -Simmons 
Brumbaugh’'s ....... Sower Bein r wana 3 ‘ides 
Hall & Brumbaugh’'s — = wen ” inane 

Mawes... 6 coc cs s *eaNeeeeeueweoeees 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- TYPEWRITING. 
Instructor and Dicta- 
TION. tion Barnes 
Chancellor's Our Special Instructor. 
Schools ......sees Heath Abridged Instructor. “ 
Wickersham’s School — WRMOHOL sccssceacsa Gregg 
Economy ..... Lippincott practical Course....Pitman 
Gilbert’s School and Palmer's ....... Lippincott 
TUS” EHTS ckcccseces Silver Bunk’s Easy os GS ee Sadler 
SHORTHAND. Bunk’s Touch ....... 2 
Barnes H. Sch...... Barnes Miss Smith's wR 
Brief Course (Graham) “ ZOOLOGY. 

Brief Course(Pitman) “ Jordan. Kellogg and 
Business Letters in Heath’s Ser.....Appleton 
Shorthand ........ " Animal ~- Series........ "7 
Barnes’ Readers ..... “ Linville & Kelley’s....Ginn 
Twentieth Cent. Ser. 7 COPED 6.6.00,64406668 Heath 

Amer. Phonography..Ginn French’s Animal Ac- 
Gregg Shorthand....Gregg EGR. aivew ena een > 
Gregg Speed Practice ‘“ eer rr Lippincott 
Progressive Exercises. “ Davenport’s ....Macmillan 


WHEN YOU WRITE, PLEASE MENTION THIS DIRECTORY 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(Continued from Page 14.) 

Growth and Education—By John Mason Ty- 
ler, professor of biology, Amherst College, au- 
thor of The Whence and Whither of Man. 291 
pages, $1.50 net, postpaid. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. 

Holmes’ Poems.—Edited by J. H. Castleman, 
A. M., McKinley high school, St. Louis, Mo. 
16mo., cloth, 307 pages, 25 cents net. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

Methods in Teaching.—Being the Stockton 
Methods in Elementary schools. By Rosa V. 
Winterburn, formerly supervisor of English and 
history in the Stockton city schools. Including 
a chapter on nature study by Edward Hughes. 
Price, $1.25 net. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 

True and False Democracy.—By Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of Columbia Univer- 


sity. 101 pages. The Vaendiiion “Om. New 
York. 

The Rational Method in Primary Writing.— 
By J. H. Bachtenkircher, supervisor of writing 
in the public schools of Evansville, Ind. 


Wellcome’s Photographic Exposure Record 
and Diary.—Burroughs, Wellcome & Co., Lon- 
don (Eng.), New York, Montreal. Sydney and 
Cape Town. Price in New York, 50 cents. 

A Practical Course in Touch Typewriting.— 
Fourth edition. Revised and enlarged. By 
Charles E. Smith. Price, 50 cents. Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons, 31 Union Square, New York City. 

Essential Studies in English—Book L., lan- 
guage; book II., grammar and composition. 
Carolyn M. Robbins, training teacher, State 
Normal School, Mankato, Minn., and Robert 
Keable Row. 290 pages. Row, Peterson & Co., 
Chicago. 


Individual Training in Our Colleges.—By 


Ciemnes F, Risdure. 407 pages. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 

Plant-Breeding—Comments on the experi- 
ments of Nilsson & Burbank. By Hugo De 
Vries, University of Amsterdam. 360 pages. 
The Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 

The Birth of the Nation. By Mrs. Roger A. 
Fryor. Illustrations by William De Leftwich 
Dodge. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

Webster's New Standard Dictionary, “Ele- 
mentary School Edition.” Compiled by E. T. 
Roe, L. L. B. 384 pages, 450 text engravings, 
black silk cloth, gold stamping. Price, 25 
cents. Laird & Lee, publishers, Chicago. 

Examining and Grading Grains.—By Thomas 
Lyttleton Lyon, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and Edward Gerrard Montgomery, 
University of Nebraska. 12mo., cloth, 101 
pages. Illustrated. List price, 60 cents; mail- 
ing price, 65 cents. Ginn & Co., Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 
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SCHOOL-ROOM DUST. 





WATER COLORS 


The PRANG WATER COLORS continue to remain the 

STANDARD PAINTS for Schools and are universally used. 

Three Color Box No. 1 with Brushes, $3.00 per doz; No.1 

without Brushes $2.40 per doz; No. 3 (long) containing 

No. 7 Brush, $3.60 per doz. Six Color Box No. 5, $6.00 
tr doz. Loose cakes for refilling boxes, 60c per. doz. 
iberal discount to the Trade and to Schools. 











DANN’S NOISELESS ERASER 


MADE ENTIRELY OF FELT USED IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE LEADING CITIES 
TE TALC 
y // ; "Ei Osi Wy) 4 J E. Ww. A, ROWLES 






My catalog describes and shows prices of the most varied and complete line of school goods sold by any one house 
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NOT CHEAP BUT GOOD 


SCHOOL CRAYONS 






THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY'S 
WALTHAM BRAND 


HAVE BEEN USED BY THE SCHOOLS FOR SEVENTY YEARS. THEY ARE MADE FROM THE 
SAME MATERIAL TO-DAY, THAT HAS ALWAYS BEEN USED IN THEIR MANUFACTURE. 
THEY CONTAIN NOTHING INJURIOUS TO HEALTH. 
FURNISHED BY ALL DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OR SENT DIRECT. 
PERFECT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


>, THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 


7 Sandusky, Ohio, and Waltham, Mass., U. S. A. 
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Can be entirely eliminated by the 
daily use of the 


DUSTLESS BRUSH 


It reduces DUST 97 per cent. 


It is the CHEAPEST and EASIEST way 
of keeping a school-room CLEAN 


with electric 


rheostat. 









C. H. STOELTING CO. 





THE 


PROJECTOSCOPE 
$37.50 


The cost of an outfit 
radiant 
for lantern slide _ pro- 
jection; including 


Write for particulars. 


31-45 W. Randolph St., CHICAGO 























Over eene selaical now use am a OPAQUE ATTACHMENT 
Sent on approval EXPRESS PREPAID 


To be used with a Lantern Outfit 

















Write us about it— Dept. Three 


McINTOSH oOyeay °°’ Chicago. 










SCHOOL FLAGS 


These Flags are made of the best ** Standard 
U. §. Bunting,’’ sewed and finished throughout in 
first class manner. Material and workmanship 
guaranteed. Full number of stars, sewed on both 
sides. Small sizes have canvas headings and 
nickel-plated grommets. The large sizes, from 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


$78 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 





SCHOOL FURNITURE ano SUPPLIES 
Do It To-DAyY !! WHAT ? 
TEACHERS :—Show this to School Boards! 
ScHOOL BoaRpDs:—Get our Special Catalog and net prices 
of any goods wanted. School Desks, Black-Boards, Bells, Blinds, 
Book-Cases, Blank-Books, Charts, Flags, Globes, Maps, Wire Window Guards, 


SPECIAL NET PRICES 





Dictionaries, Holders, and Apparatus from High School to Primary 
Department. 

Assortment Large; Price Small; Quality Good. WHat ELSE? 
Send us your orders! Satisfaction Guaranteed! Agents wanted 


everywhere. L. A. MURRAY & CO., Kilbourn, Wisconsin. 


Sent carriage prepaid on receipt of price. 


Width Length Width Length Width Length 

3 feet 5 feet....31.75 4 feet 8 feet....#2.90 f 10 feet....84. 
» sacs ee 3. ™ S ™ iss Oe ee 10 fees SB 
SS S ” ses ee eS . ql _ 12 


Showing by 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. Reflection any 
130 Sycamore Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin Pictures object placed 
Photographs in focus. 
Drawings Its field of use- 


Printed Pages fulness is un- 
limited as it is 
not necessary to 
convert the pic- 

= ——— ture into a Lan- 
os tern Slide. 3 3 





10x15 upwards, have strong canvas headings and manila ropes. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 3 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





SAMPLE AND PRICE ON REQUEST 


-Raffia: 





SCHOOL SUPPLIES and FURNITURE 


ProTIIIISITrerarccn cee Ey 84-86 Randolph Street, 


A 233-235 Market St. . CHICAGO 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHooL BoARD JOURNAL.” 





VAUGHAN’S 
NATURAL and COLORED SEED STO RE 


Write for Prices, 






CHICAGO 
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SchoolBoardSournal 


The Peabody School Furniture Co. re eranoanparronari enoot oma: SCHOOL DESKS, BLACKBOARDS, 
ais LABORATORY FURNITURE 
NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 
BRANCH OFFICE, TOPEKA, KANS. AND EQUIPMENT, LABORA- 
TORY SUPPLIES. 3: &: 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 


—- Jo 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 








Send us your list and get our 
Woodwork of Seeces PFices before placing your or- 
Hard Maple, Thor ders. Wecan save you money. 








Ball and Socket Hinge. 
Automatic Folding Seat. 


ea COLUMBIA 
SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 





Catalogue on Request Patented July 26, 1904. 


This is the whole story of school 
seating for you. 
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STANDARD SCHOOL DESKS | | & on 19 NOT THE TRUTH 


will appeal to your common sense, 
in their construction, and satisfy : 
: ae: That some of our competitors speak when they assert that 
you fully in their style and dur- they, and they only, are in no manner connected with or con- 
trolled by the ‘‘Trust’’ or other School Desk Combination. 


ability. Trial orders solicited. 
IT IS THE TRUTH 
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HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


Commission paid for selling. Write | 
GRAND RAPIDS, . “ Mich. eas 








That we, also, are independent of all other Persons, 

Concerns or Combinations. 

That our Seating equals any made in COMFORT, HEALTH- 

FULLNESS, DURABILITY AND CONVENIENCE. 

That our prices are as low as is consistent with GOOD 

MATERIALS and WELL MADE Goods. 

That our facilities for the manufacture are not excelled 

by any in the business. 

We make School, Church, Opera, Hall and Assembly Room 
SEATING, each unexcelled in its line; together with all acces- 
sories and supplies that the buyer may want, to supply, fully 
every need. It costs but a stamp to write us. 


MOORE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


= SPRINGFIELD, MO., U.S. A. 

ra 
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School and Library Globes 
Latest Maps contain many new changes and revisions not shown on 
those of any other make, 


Bacon Standard Series Wall Maps 
Now published for the first time in this country, Large size, Beauti- 
ful coloring. Price as low as the cheapest. 


Atlas Loose Leaf Science Tablets 
For all Sciences. Used throughout the United States. 
Atlas Outline Maps for Geography and History 
School Stationery, Furniture and Supplies 
Complete Catalog mailed free on request 


Trae merk ATLAS SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. isis, "gers 


315-321 WABASH AVE, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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THE IDEAL ADJUSTABLE DESK AND CHAIR 


d Embodies all the latest improvements in school seating. No 
© other desk adjusts with the same ease and accuracy. Do not 

, take our word for this but read what one of our customers thinks 
of the Ideal Adjustable Desk. 


use. 

un- “ : 

it i a nee eecaa The Steubenbille Public Schools ean eee & 

° Saas om canst & ten ete, Gotmmmme 
iry to \ \ \ - F 4. 2. MeCor, & BD — — 
, pic. Si i x “| SreveExviie Ouse, 1-29-7. 
>a Mesers. American Seating Co., 
Chicago, Tll. 
Gentlemen:- 
\ The Welle High School Quilding ie seated 

oO \e , with furniture purchased from you and I am glad to say 
7 "a that it ie most satisfactory. In my judgwent the Ideal 


Adjustable Box Pesk with wide chair seat is the best for 
high sohool use and indeed I should be glad to have it for 
all higher grades including crades as low as eixth year. 

The chairs are most comfGrtable and, because of their width, 
46 away with the usual objection to chair seate - that they 
are harrow, uncomfortable, and keep the pupil in too rigid 
a position, 


The Opera chairs bought for our auditorium are 
eminently satisfactory and thoroly comfortable. 


Yours truly, 


Kausard/W Mente. 


From the short list. given here, of cities using the Ideal Desk®you will 
note that it is the progressive wide-awake places East and West thatare buy 
ing these desks. 


Delaware, Ohio. Lancaster, O. E. Cleveland,O. 
Birmingham, Ala. Newport, R. I. Wausau, Wis. 
Steubenville, O. Cleveland Heights, O. Ravenia, O. 
Manti, Utah. Portsmouth, O. Springfield, O. 
iK , : Seranton, Pa. Anniston, Ala. 
e ; . Z ‘ . State Normal School, McComb, Ill. 


State Normal School, Winona, Minn. 
Athens College, Athens, Ala. P 
Smith Academy, Washington University, St. Louis. 


_ Write for catalogue showing different styles and 
sizes. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


CHICAGO: 9 Wabash Avenue 
NEW YORK: 19 W. Eighteenth Street 


mn . We IST: UE SSK J ‘H/ BOSTON: 70 Franklin Street 
THE IDEAL ADJUSTABLE DESK AND CHAIR a ee 





In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHooL BoarRD JOURNAL.” 
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I MAKE A SPECIALTY OF BLACKBOARD WORK 


sual. I will 
dingly large contracts enable me to make a lower price than usual 
esi en te Se enone all Boards of Education as long as present prices remain. Act at once. 
bags eae tonek THE IMPROVED ARTIFICIAL SLATE BLACKBOARD (applied with a trowel by an expert 
- blackboard mechanic). The GENUINE HYLOPLATE and all other blackboard material. 


Blackboards, Venetian Blinds M. H. E. BECKLEY— 80 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


| FIRST HANDS | 


For every advantage of cost and quality come to us 

Our first aim is the production of the best Black. 
board. Do you wish to read the opinions of those who 
have used our Blackboards? If so write for our 1907 Black. 
board Pamphlet which also gives instructions for the proper 
erection in the school-room with a full size detail of chalk 
trough and frames. Every one interested in the proper 
erection of Blackboards (including members of Boards of 
Education), should have this Pamphlet. . 


WE ALSO QUARRY ROOFING SLATE 


SANITARY SLATE 


FOR SCHOOLS 
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BRA DLE Y’s 
“STANDARD” 


WATER COLOR S 


IN PANS IN CAKES IN TUBES 
For all Grades of School and Art Work 













The official adoption of Bradley’s Water Colors 
by the City of Boston, and nearly a thousand 
other important cities and towns, is significant 
endorsement of their superiority. 





ce 


BLACKBOARDS, BASEBOARDS, WAINSCOTING, 
CLOSET, URINAL AND SHOWER STALLS. 


Everything in Slate. Information and Prices Cheerfully Furnished 


Keenan Structural Slate Company, Inc. 
BANGOR, PA. 













Write us for valuable literature (sent free) concerning Water Color Work in 
general and Bradley's Water Colors in particular. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
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The Largest Mail Order Engrav- 
ing & Printing Plant in the world 


1S AT YOUR SERVICE! NO NEEDLESS WAIT- 
ING, OISAPPOINTMENTS NOP “BLOTOHY 
WORK’«-NQ SIRI YOUR ORDER, WHETHER 
FOR ONE OR ONE HUNDRED: COLLARS. IS 
THE OBJECT OF SPECIAL CARE, THAT'S 
WHY WE ARE SO SUCCESSFUL. 


















WE ESPECIALLY CALL. YOUR ATTENTION 
TO OUR ENGRAVING IN ONE OR MORE COL*+ 














Water Color Crayons. 


The best cheap color medium for schools. Will be put 
up soon in flat paste-board box with sliding cover instead 
of in wooden box. Seven Crayons—Red, Orange, Yellow, 
Green, Blue, Violet, Black. Best effects obtained by wet- 
ting point of Crayon or by wetting the paper. Price 75c 
per dozen boxes with discount. 


ORS, ALSO FINE HALFTONES OF BOTTLES, 
PACKAGES, ETC. REPRODUCED oIRECT 
FROM THE OBJECT OR DRAWINGS MADE 
FROM SAME. SEND FOR SAMPLES ANO 
PRICES. 


CLARK RRS 


ILWAUKEE, WIS. U.S.A} 
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THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 
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WEBER NOISELESS AND DUSTLESS ERASER 


The only durable, noiseless and dustless eraser. 


The Weber Eraser has a thin block of wood for backing to which the felt is 
glued in such a manner that the fibre end is exposed for erasing purposes. 


The edges of the block are also covered with felt, making the eraser abso- 
lutely noiseless. ; 

The block also enables the eraser to retain its shape until worn out. 

There are no stitches to pull out. 

It will outlast 3 or 4 ordi- 
nary erasers and the price is 
reasonable. 

It has been proven that 
an all wool felt eraser is not 
practicable because the moist- 
ure from the hand softens the 
glue saturated felt top, causing 
it to roll up and then the 
stitches soon wear and pull out 
and the eraser is unfit for use. 








ANDREWS DUSTLESS WOOL FELT ERASER 


This eraser is made of 
wool felt, so applied that the 
rubbing is done by the ends 
of the fibre, consequently the 
board is cleaned more 
thoroughly and the wearing 
quality of the eraser is in- 
creased. 

It gathers and holds.dust 
and is cleaned by rapping on 
a board or hard surface. 













ALPHA DUSTLESS CRAYON 


ALPHA CRAYON is the best dustless crayon because it will not scratch 
or glaze any blackboard; it will not soil the hands or clothes; it makes a fine 
or heavy line perfectly; it is especially 
adapted for fast and skillful work, 
and 

It is cheaper than common crayon 
because far more durable. 

It is put up in 25 Gross cases, 
weighing one hundred pounds. 













School Boards advertising for their Annual Supplies should specify 
Weber Noiseless Dustless Erasers, and 









Alpha Dustless Crayons 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS ILLINOIS 
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Clock and Bell. Ythe times for the various periods 
‘and the correctness of the chchs 
in the different rooms. 


THE FRICH AUTOMATIC PROGRAM CLOCK 


rings Electric Bells and operates SECONDARY CLOCKS in all 
rooms, departments and beer the Electric Bells being rung 
automatically on the EXACT MINUTE set down in the program 
for beginning and closing every period, assembling and dismissin 
school, etc., while the secondary clocks run on EXACT TIME wit 
the Program Clock. 

Prom ptness and punctuality are secured, discipline promoted 
and teachers relieved of one of the most perplexing duties of the 
school room. 

You will be interested in knowing more about the Frick Auto- 
matic Program Clock, and its advantages in school management 
and we will take poaours in aeae you catalogue and full infor- 
mation, if you will mention this Ad. 


FRED. FRICK CLOCK CO. 
Waynesboro, Pa. 


Western Office: 88 La Salle St., Chicago, tl. 
9OOOOOOOOO4O4HOOFHO5O5955O0HH45OH9HOSHHHHHSOOHOOO 











AN INTRODUCTION 10 PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


—BY— 
GILBERT & BRIGHAM 


Recently adopted by the Kansas State Text-book Commission. 


Also used exclusively in such cities as Minneapolis, Chicago, New 
York, Philadelphia, Denver, Toledo, Indianapolis and St. Paul. 


A book with which you should be familiar. 


Information concerning this and others of our texts gladly furnished 
upon application. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


378 Wabash Ave. 


CHICAGO 


Trask’s SCHOOL GYMNASTICS 


By HARRIET E. TRASK 
Graduate of the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, and a teacher of experience, 























A thoroughly graded Book of Drill Exercises for Schools, arranged 
matical precision for day-by-day, grade-by-grade use. < ialeteee — 
the best of Swedish and German methods and supplemented by 


Games and Fancy Steps for the 
Schoolroom and Schoolyard 


Positions illustrated with full page portraits. 


Just published and at once adopted by Normal Schools in Massach 
ennsylvania and by Public Schools in Michigan and oo -— 








Published by 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA 


TEXT BOOKS OF ART 
EDUCATION 


A new series of books for teaching Drawing and Ele- 
mentary Constructive Work, containing Text accom- 
panied by Illustrations in Black and White and in Color, 
and comprising Eight Books for Pupils—one for each grade 
from First to Eighth inclusive. First six books ready. See 
pamphlet announcement. 


The Prang Educational Company, 
NEW YORK. 378 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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DUSTLESS 
Absolutely Pure Chalk 
ANTISEPTIC 


Largest, Strongest, Most Durable 
They Should be Used in all School Rooms 
Samples Furnished on Application. 


Manufactured by 
The American Crayon Co., 
Sandusky, O., and Waltham, Mass., U. S. A. 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 

“It gives me rs pleasure to recommend the “Gem Pencil 
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RECENT DECISIONS. 


Appellate Jurisdiction. 


School Code, Section 2773, declares that the 
board of directors of a school corporation may 
fix sites for schoolhouses. Section 2818 pro- 
vides for an appeal to the county superin- 
tendent, and section 2820 for an appeal from 
the county superintendent, whose decision shall 
be final. An election having been held to de- 
termine the choice between two sites for a 
schoolhouse, and the board having confirmed 
the selection made, an appeal was taken to the 
county superintendent, who reversed the action 
of the board and suggested a site which, while 
differing in some respects from the site not 
chosen at the election, included a part of it. 
On appeal to the state superintendent, the 
county superintendent was sustained, with 
some changes as to drainage and the opening 
of adjacent streets. Held, in a mandamus pro- 
ceeding, that the action of the county super- 
intendent and of the state superintendent were 
without authority, neither being an exercise of 
appellate jurisdiction, and that the board of 
school directors were not bound thereby.— 
Doubet v. Board of Directors of Independent 
Dist. of Clearfield, Taylor County, Iowa, 1907. 


Bible in Schools. 


The laws of the state neither require nor 
forbid the use of the Bible in the public 
schools, and the court will not declare its use 
unlawful, simply because there is apprehension 
that the school authorities may abuse its use 
by attempting to teach a sectarian view.— 
Church v. Bullock, Texas, 1907. 

The holding of morning exercises in the pub- 
lic schools, consisting of the reading by the 
teacher, without comment, of nonsectarian ex- 
tracts from the Bible, King James’ version, and 
by repeating the Lord’s Prayer and the singing 
of appropriate songs, in which the pupils are 
invited but not required to join, does not con- 
stitute the public schools a place of worship, 
nor render them sectarian, nor convert them 
into a religious seminary, within Const. article 
1, P. 6, 7, and article 7, P. 5, providing that no 
one shall be compelled to attend or support any 
place of worship, and that no money shall be 
appropriated from the treasury for the benefit 
of any religious society or for the support of 
any sectarian school.—Church v. Bullock, Tex., 
1907. 

Attendance and Vaccination. 


Rev. Laws, c. 42, p. 27, gives the school com- 
mittee of a town general charge and superin- 
tendence of all public schools. Chapter 44, P. 3, 
gives children the right to attend the public 
schools, subject to such reasonable regulations 
as to the qualifications of pupils and other 
school matters as the school committee shall 
from time to time prescribe. Section 6 pro- 
vides that a child who has not been vaccinated 
shall not be admitted to a public school, except 
on presentation of a certificate signed by a 
regular physician that he is not a fit subject 
for vaccination. During an epidemic of small- 
pox a school committee enacted a regulation ex- 
cluding from attendance all unvaccinated chil- 
dren. Held, that the town was not liable for 
excluding a pupil under such regulations, 
though she presented a certificate that she was 
not a fit subject for vaccination, as the excep- 
tion contained in section 6 has no application 
when there is particular reason to apprehend 
danger from an epidemic of smallpox.—Ham- 
mond v. Town of Hyde Park, Mass., 1907. 
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Exemption from Taxation. 

Const. P. 183 provides that the exemption of 
educational institutions from taxation con- 
ferred by subsection “d” shall not apply to 
any industrial sehool, individual or corporate, 
not the property of the state, which does work 
for compensation, or manufactures and sells 
articles in the community in which such school 
is located, provided, that the school may do work 
for or sell its own products or any other articles 
to any of its students or employes. Held, that 
such section did not prohibit an agricultural 
institute from selling its surplus agricultural 
products, such as milk, butter and eggs, without 
losing its exemption —Commonwealth v. Trus- 
tees of Hampton Normal and Agricultural In- 
stitute, Va., 1907. 

Appointment Unconstitutional. 

Sp. Law 1883, in so far as it requires the 
judges of the district court of Ramsey county 
to appoint the members of the board of control 
of such county, is unconstitutional, because im- 
posing on the judiciary duties belonging to an- 
other department of the government.—State v. 
Brill, Minn., 1907. 

Depository Not Public Service. 

A foreign corporation engaged in the publi- 
cation of school books, having obtained a con- 
tract from the state text-book commission to 
furnish all the school books of the state, as 
provided by acts 1899, and having contracted 
with a dealer within the state to establish depots 
for the sale of school books in the state, was 
not a public agency of the state, endowed with 
governmental or public functions, and was, 
therefore, not exempt from taxation, under acts 
1903, exempting all property of the state, etc., 
used exclusively for public purposes.—American 
Book Co. v. Shelton, Tenn., 1907. 

Separate Schools Illegal. 

Chapter 227, laws of 1899, is a special act 
which by its terms makes full provisions for the 
government of the public schools of the city of 
Wichita, a city of the first-class. It renders 
all other provisions of the statute relating to 
public schools inapplicable to the public schools 
of Wichita, and it has not been amended or re- 
pealed and does not authorize the maintenance 
of separate schools for the education of white 
and colored children. In the absence of statu- 
tory authority the board of education of the 
city of Wichita has no right to exclude a child 
by reason only of its color, from any public 
school of the city—Rowles v. School Board, 
Kans., 1907. 

LEGAL. 

Indianapolis, Ind. State Supt. Fasset A. 
Cotton has ruled that the law is imperative in 
requiring township trustees to abandori all the 
small schools in the townships. He states that 
the act provides “that the township trustees 
shall discontinue and abandon all schools un- 
der their charge where the daily attendance 
during the last preceding school year has been 
twelve or lower; provided, the condition as to 
roads, streams and bridges permit of such dis- 
continuance.” 

Tllinois. Judge Creighton of the Circuit 
Court at Springfield, Ill, has rendered the 
opinion that county superintendents must re- 
ceive the flat salary stipulated by the revised 
laws of 1905 and cannot file the $1 a day ex- 
pense fee while visiting schools. The judge 
has decided that the act of 1905 was a revision 
of the school law and not an amendment. 

Superior, Wis. That school teachers may be 
homesteaders, is a decision recently handed 
down by the interior department at Washington 
to Miss Harriet Field. Miss Field teaches in 
Minneapolis and a contest filed on her claim 

was made principally on the ground that a 
school teacher could not be on a claim long 
enough to be a bona fide homesteader. The 
department holds that actual presence is not 


DR. W. O. THOMPSON 
Columbus, O. 
President-elect, Department of School Administra- 
tion, N. E. A. 


so necessary in such cases as evidence of inten: 
tion and following of the spirit of the law. 

Omaha, Neb. The board of education has 
been officially advised that school money 
ean be used to enforee the child labor 
law only so far as it contributes toward com- 
pulsory school attendance for the education of 
the child, because school funds are impressed 
with a specific trust. Thus the enforcement of 
the child labor law during the summer vacation 
is discouraged. The board of education unani- 
mously concurred with the opinion. 

Segregated schools for negroes and Mon- 
golians are not recognized by the laws of the 
state of Ohio. This was the opinion rendered 
by the Attorney General when recently ques- 
tioned. 

Olympia, Wash. Assistant Attorney General 
Macdonald has advised the state superintendent 
of schools that under the new law it is dis- 
cretionary with the city school superintendent 
in cities employing one hundred teachers, as to 
whether a city institute shall be held. The 
assistant attorney general has also stated that 
under the new law the powers of city and 
county superintendents are identical. 
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Teacher Tourist—Can all the residents in 
these parts read and write? 

Old Resident—Troth they can. Fvery moth- 
er’s son of them. 

Teacher Tourist—Have you no ignoramuses 
amongst you? 

Old Resident—Never a one. 

Teacher Tourist—Do you know the mean- 
ing of the word ignoramus? 

Old Resident—I do. 

Teacher Tourist—What is it? 

Old Resident—A stranger like yourself. 
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My topic is likely to be an unpopular one. 
It is associated in the minds of some with low 
salaries, and increased demands upon the 
teacher. ‘There is no such association in my 
mind. On the contrary, I believe the profes- 
sion and the schools are suffering financially 
and otherwise, from the competition of the in- 
competent teacher. 

Every one who has thought about the salary 
question, recognizes that the competent teacher 
is underpaid, whether we consider the value of 
her services to the community, or whether we 
compare the demands made upon her with those 
made upon other members of society. The 
teachers have not fairly shared in the prosperity 
which has seemed to overwhelm the country. 
She has been compelled to pay twenty per cent 
more for what she buys, while receiving per- 
haps a ten per cent advance in salary. In some 
large and flourishing communities, it cannot be 
said that her salary has really advanced at all 
during the last ten years. 

No relief,—complete relief,—can come to the 
teacher without increased revenues. It is un- 
wise, as well as unfair, to dispute or ignore 
this. We can, however, ask the question as to 
whether it is not possible to distribute the 
sum available for teachers in such a way as 
reward, and reward the faithful and efficient, 
as well as to arouse or drive out the incom- 
petent. Their competition degrades and de- 
moralizes the profession. 

The Basis for Remuneration. 

There is some confusion in the minds of 
civilized men today as to what is the proper 
basis on which to estimate the remuneration 
granted for services rendered. There have been 
attempts made to justify the giving of an equal 
share to each man, regardless of the value of 
the services rendered. This method has little 
to recommend it except its simplicity. Some- 
times it has been proposed to reward each man 
according to his wants, although no one has 
ever been able to describe a common measure 
which we might safely use in comparing the 
wants of different members of society. Some- 
times it has been proposed to reward each man 
according to his labor. This requires some 
common measure by means of which we may 
estimate and compare the exertions made by 
the workers, but universal commensurability 
of exertion is only a dream of the communist. 

If we follow the suggestions of some eco- 
nomic writers and use time spent in labor as 
our common measure, we fall into absurdities. 
It is difficult to estimate exertion, pleasure or 
pain by the clock. “The Procrustean bed of 
time would distend and mutilate labor, and all 
liberty and equality would breathe its last upon 
it.” Under a scheme of this sort, idleness 
would grow apace and productivity disappear. 
If twice the reward were given for taking 
double the time for doing a piece of work the 
main motive for efficiency would die. Man- 
kind seems on the whole compelled to act on the 
principle of distribution that each member of 
society shall be remunerated in proportion to 
the value of his services. 

Efficiency the Test. 

It seems fair to consider the question of 

teachers’ salaries and promotion from the stand- 


GRADING TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


By EDWIN G. COOLEY, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Ill. 


point of services rendered the community, from 
the standpoint of the efficiency of the teacher. 
If the schools are to be carried on in the in- 
terest of the rising generation; if the welfare 
of the children in them is the fundamental 
consideration, we must be governed in fixing 
teachers’ salaries by estimates of the value of 
the services rendered by them. Any consider- 
ation is invalid except in so far as it affects 
efficiency. An increase of salary based upon 
length of service only, can be defended success- 
fully so far-as it can be shown that length of 
service conduces to greater efficiency in the 
work of the school room. Differences of salary 
based on sex can be defended only by showing 
that sex is a factor that of itself makes a man 
or woman more or less efficient as a teacher. 
Increases of salary based upon zeal, scholar- 
ship and student like habits must alike be 
tested by this criterion of efficiency. 

It is believed that a teacher in a good school 
will increase in efficiency for four or five years, 
even if she relies on her school room experience 
for information and inspiration, but it is doubt- 
ful whether this increase will continue over a 
longer period unless the teacher is induced in 
some manner to study and prepare herself for 
better work. Unless she does this, the chances 
are that before the end of the decade, a decline 
in efficiency will set in which will proceed stead- 
ily as the years go by. 

A schedule of salaries, then, may include a 
lower group, making provision for yearly ad- 
vances covering a period of four or five years. 
At the end of this time, if the teacher does not 
give evidences of continuous increase in effi- 
ciency, in professional zeal, and in student-like 
habits, she should be stopped. No teacher should 
be allowed to advance in-.salary after she ceases 
to advance in efficiency. 


Professional Growth. 

The efficiency of the teacher as shown in her 
daily school room work, is the first consideration 
to be taken into account. The second element, 
her intellectual and professional growth, as 
shown by her outside study and interest in-her 
profession, is subsidiary to her school room 
efficiency. They are, however, so closely re- 
lated to each other that it is proper to consider 
both as estimating the fairness of the demands 
of the teacher for promotion. If she cannot, 
and will not meet these demands, there is no 
valid reason, considering the question from the 
standpoint of the interests of the children, for 
promoting her and paying her a better salary. 
Teachers should not be encouraged to get into 
our school system and then let the clock work. 

Scholarship and habits of study are factors 
that must be considered in estimating the effi- 
ciency of a teacher. No teacher who is not a 
student can long remain really efficient. If a 
teacher wishes to impart a piece of knowledge, 
she must, as Fitch says, not only have appro- 
priated it herself, but she must have gone be- 
yond it and around it. She must see it in rela- 
tion to other facts and truths. She must know 
from what it originated and to what it is in- 
tended to lead. She must have an ample mar- 
gin in reserve for dealing with unexpected 
questions and unexpected difficulties. 

The teacher must study educational processes 


and educational philosophy and methods; her 
study cannot cease with her preparation for 
entering her profession, but must be life long. 
She must not lose her sympathy with the learn- 
er,—a sympathy that she can retain only by 
continuing to be a learner herself. It is only 
in this way that she can avoid the depressing 
effect of constant association with immature 
minds and ideas. It is true that many good 
students of books are poor teachers and some- 
thing more is required of a teacher than ability 
to absorb book knowledge. Still, the chances 
are extremely large that one who is a student 
and who has learned to use her mind in a sys- 
tematic way will be a better guide for other 
students than the mere empiric. 
Efficiency First; Growth Second. 

It is, however, very important to estimate the 
relative value of school room efficiency and ad- 
vance in scholarship and professional zeal in 
such. » way that they may not counteract each 
other The teacher should not become so in- 
terested in academic study that she will forget 
her main business, which is the work of the 
school room. The teacher may use up too much 
energy in carrying on outside study to the 
détriment of health, as well as school room 
work. We must, therefore, in presenting any 
scheme for promotion, be careful not to empha- 
size mere academic scholarship too much. 

In making up an estimate of a teacher’s fitness 
for promotion, school room efficiency should 
count for more than her academic study. We 
must arrange to put a constant premium on 
keeping up the work of the school room for 
which the teacher is employed. Experience has 
shown that this is no imaginary difficulty. At 
the same time, we ought to offer some induce- 
ment to keep the teacher from mistaking purely 
mechanical efficiency in handling a school room, 
mere control of pedagogic devices,—for real 
pedagogical power and spiritual growth. An 
estimate based upon school room work merely 
tends to over-emphasize this element in teach- 
ing efficiency. 

How Judge a Teacher? 

The problems of estimating school room effi- 
ciency, intellectual growth and scholarly zeal, 
present serious difficulties to the supervisor. In 
making the estimate of school room efficiency, 
we must endeavor to provide a system of record- 
ing efficiency that will be fair to the teacher, 
fair to the children, and not a perfect night- 
mare to the principal or other administrative 
officers responsible for making it. Sometimes 
this estimate has been made in percentages by 
the principal, supervisor and district superin- 
tendent. It is difficult to protect the schools 
under this arrangement on account of the in- 
clination of supervising officers to escape 
trouble by boosting the marks. 

According to the Brooklyn Eagle a few years 
ago, the marks of over ninety per cent of the 
teachers in Brooklyn were over ninety per cent. 
In Chicago, at the end of five years, in marking 
for promotion, it was found that ninety-six 
and a fraction per cent of the teachers were 
marked so high as to entitle them to promo- 
tion. It is evident that these estimates had 
ceased to properly discriminate between the de- 
grees of efficiency of the teachers. In 1906 the 
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cipals to mark all teachers as either “efficient” 
or “inefficient,” thinking that this simpler esti- 
mate would result in greater fairness to all con- 
cerned. Under this arrangement, after two trials, 
it appears that over ninety-nine per cent were 
marked efficient and entitled to promotion. We 
found wurselves back where we began, with a 
flat rate for everybody or with the clock doing 
the work. The rule has been abandoned and 
some modification of the percentage marking 
will again be employed. 

There have been many propositions for or- 
ganizing supervisory boards to make this esti- 
mate of efficiency. It has been proposed to have 
a commission composed of educational experts 
who were not directly concerned in the super- 
vision of schools who should visit the school 
rooms and pass upon the efficiency of the teach- 
ers. This would relieve the principal of re- 
sponsibility, but the estimates of the work of 
teachers made under such conditions would be 
worth little. Such commissions could not ap- 
preciate the conditions under which the work 
was done, and no teacher, under such inspec- 
tion, would be at her best. Then, too, it would 
separate the administrative work, the school 
into parts, would set up divergent standards, 
and reduce the principal to mere clerk. In 
my opinion, the only person who can safely be 
entrusted with this estimate is the principal of 
the school who is on the ground and knows the 
facts. Even he must be placed under restric- 
tions, and it must always be possible to appeal 
from his decision. It must always be possible 
to protect the teacher against favoritism and 
inefficient supervision. The problem is difficult, 
and many of our superintendents will prefer to 
permit teachers to advance on length of service 
only, rather than attempt to estimate their 
school room efficiency. 

The Value of Examinations. 

On the other hand, the problem of passing 
on academic advance, or intellectual growth, is 
not a simple one. You may use an examina- 
tion. If you do, you will quickly discover the 
limitations of such a test in estimating effi- 
ciency or growth. Every teacher recognizes 
that many things cannot be determined by an 
examination. Every one recognizes that it is 
not an entirely satisfactory agent for selecting 
or promoting teachers. We may use them, how- 
ever, as an auxiliary, and there seems to be no 
special reason why they are less effective in 
aiding in the work of selecting or promoting 
teachers than in selecting or promoting other 
public servants. 

As Latham has pointed out, an examination 
will test one’s accuracy, the fullness of one’s 
memory, and one’s power of concentration. We 
can see that knowledge has been got, and we 
know that brain work has been done to get it, 
in addition to indications of strength or feeble- 
ness of will, and we can find out pretty well 
from a set of papers whether a man knows his 
own mind or not. Then, too, it seems fair to 
assume that there is some relation between 
knowledge and power. We work consciously 
or unconsciously on the theory that the man 
who knows is the man who can do, and we be- 
lieve that the only reason why people should 
know is that they may be able to do. It seems 
natural then, when it is impossible to submit 
the applicant to a complete test of his power to 
do, to ask him to submit to a test of his 
knowledge. 

What Examinations Show. 

It has often been urged that an examination 
will not determine so much the applicant’s 
ability to do the thing desired as his ability to 
talk how it should be done. Sometimes this 
can be learned from books, but the skillful ex- 
aminer will usually be able to tell the differ- 
ence between experience in doing the thing and 
knowledge about it. Then, too, it is fair to 


assume that the person who has the knowledge 
is interested in doing the thing,—that there is 
relation between knowledge and_interest,— 
knowledge of a particular kind of work and 
interest in doing it. The man who has the 
best sort of knowledge about some particular 
piece of work is, other things being equal, the 
most interested in it and the best prepared to 
do it. 


Then again, teaching calls for ability to state 
clearly what one knows. It is part of the equip- 
ment of a teacher to be able to talk, to ex- 
plain, to interpret. ‘ie teacher who is dumb 
in the presence of a problem demanding solu- 
tion, who lacks the power of expressing her- 
self definitely and accurately, must in ‘some 
degree be unfitted for the work she is attempt- 
ing to do. An examination will test this. 


While providing for the moderate and rational 
use of the examination to determine efficiency, 
it will be advisable to encourage in its stead, 
the taking of courses of instruction at colleges 
or other higher institutions of learning. Such 
systematic work done under the right conditions 
will do much to keep the teacher alive and 
interested in her work. Such work, however, 
must be carefully looked after; only good work 
must be recognized and even that must be care- 
fully inspected if the school system.is pro- 
tected against fraudulent work, as well as 
against the waste of the teacher’s time and 
strength. Much of this outside work should 
be done under the advice of the principal or 
district superintendent with a view to its direct 
bearing upon the work of the school. 


Tt is, however, important that the work should 
not be so thoroughly supervised by others that 
the teacher’s interest or the teacher’s hobby will 
be crowded out. If the teacher’s hobby is 
carefully excluded, much of the joy of the 
work will disappear. It is unreasonable to ex- 
pect any one to have an equal and impartial 
interest in all subjects and the recognition of 
the teacher’s hobby is a perfectly legitimate con- 
sideration. 


Automatic Salary Increases. 

It has often been proposed that teachers be 
permitted to advance from the minimum salary 
paid to the highest limit fixed by the board of 
education, without any let, hindrance or inter- 
ruption except that they continue efficient 
enough to avoid dismissal. Fear of dismissal 
has been relied upon to keep them up to the 
mark. Such an arrangement it seems to me, 
however, absolutely ignores the real purpose for 
which the schools exist, and looks at the school 
system from the standpoint of a “job.” Such 
an arrangement suggests making the necessary 
effort to get into the system and then letting 
the clock work. Such an arrangement does 
not keep in mind the absurdity of relying on 
fear of dismissal for keeping teachers up to 
the mark. 


Every one who has had experience in school 
administration realizes how extremely difficult 
it is to get rid of inefficient teachers in the 
publie schools system, or inefficient public em- 
ployes of any sort. The attempt to conduct our 
school system upon the basis of length of serv- 
ice, tempered by fear of dismissal, will pro- 
duce the old fossil that we often find holding 
a good position in our cities. These fossils have 
sought the haven of a position in a city school 
system after being tossed about by the storms 
of village school politics. They settle down in 
some comfortable berth and make little effort 
toward increasing their efficiency. I think many 
of you know some of these sleepers; you have 
heard their snores, and have perhaps tried to 
waken them. You may have witnessed their 
surprise and indignation at the outrageous pro- 
posal that they wake up and go to work or 
get out. 

The suggestion that we can keep teachers of 


this sort up to the mark in our great cities 
mere fear of dismissal is made by the Persons 
who are not familiar with current history, 
When the old teacher, who is a good fellow and 
simply looking for a comfortable position, gets 
into one of our school systems, the chances of 
removal until death or physical disability are 
exceedingly small. We shall have to wait fo, 
death, and we shall probably feel, as Charly 
II. said about himself, that they are an uncon. 
scionable long time in dying. 


A better thing to do than permitting ad. 
vance, tempered by fear of dismissal, whey 
teachers go to sleep, is to keep the younger mep 
and women from going to sleep. Let us soon 
frame up our recommendations for increase 
in salaries and promotions in such a way as to 
encourage growth and work. Let us arrange jn 
every way possible for the encouragement of 
work and growth on the part of the teacher. 


The Work of the Supervisor. 

Taking up again the question of school room 
eflicieney, it is vitally important for the super- 
visor to discriminate between mere skill in the 
use of school room devices and real teaching 
power. It is easy for the supervisor of school 
work to place too high a value on the skill in 
the use of these devices, and underestimate the 
teacher whose work is based on sound educa: 
tional principles and who earries them out in a 
natural, sympathetic way. Our normal schools 
are, to some extent, to blame for this. On ae- 
count of their short courses and limited oppor- 
tunities, they have spent too much, time in 
verfecting mere devices rather than in seareh- 
ing for fundamental principles. It is now pro- 
posed that our city normal schools finish their 
job; that they assist us in completing the prep- 
aration of the teachers in continuing it after 
entering the work of the school room. 

If this contention is right that the teachers 
must continue to be students, our great cities 
must make provisions for enabling teachers to 
continue their study after entering upon their 
life work. If my contention is right, it will, 
in the future, become as large a part of the 
work of the normal schools to carry forward the 
training of the teacher after her entrance into 
the service, as it was to take her from the high 
school and prepare her for entering the pro- 
fession. The normal school, or some other 
educational ageney, must assist them in advane- 
ing along the various lines of culture. The 
normal school, or some other agency, must as- 
sist them in gaining professional skill as well 
as breadth of scholarship and culture. We 
shall always find our teachers with interest in 
things of one sort or another that are some- 
times not directly connected with their profes- 
sional life. It may be musie, it may be the 
mechanical arts, it may be literature, science 
or mathematics. Whatever it is, it should be 
the work of the normal school and _ other 
auxiliary educational institutions to seize upon 
these interests and develop them, with a view 
to making the teacher a more efficient worker. 


The Teachers. 

This attempt to state what may be legiti- 
mately expected of a professional teacher will 
seem exacting and exorbitant to some. It repre- 
sents, in a general way, however, the ideals of 
“arnest workers in the fields of education. It 
represents the views and ideals of teachers who 
believe that teaching is a profession and not a 
job. It describes a situation yet to be realized; 
one that is now being looked forward to by our 
best teachers. Our best teachers are thinking 
of the time#when by one or two years’ work 
beyond that given in the normal schools of the 
past, they shall be entitled to a degree recog- 
nizing their attainment of professional stand- 
ing. 

While freely criticising the schemes which 
have yet been presented for connecting advance- 

(Concluded on Page 18.) 
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THE LOS ANGELES CONVENTION 


That the meeting was “a success in every re- 
spect” is the verdict of all who attended the 
convention of the National Education Asso- 
eiation in Los Angeles. The program was ex- 
cellent; the addresses of a high order; the 
weather bright and warm; the attendance bet- 
ter than expected; and the local arrangements 
almost perfect. President Schaeffer proved 
himself a pleasing presiding officer; he was 
always dignified, firm and just, yet withal good- 
natured and mild. 


The General Meetings. 

The general sessions were held in the Temple 
Auditorium—a hall well suited for large gath- 
erings of this nature, beautiful in its appoint- 
ments, and perfect in its acousties. 

Rev. Robert J. Burdette welcomed the con- 
vention with words of warm greeting and Dr. 
Wm. T. Harris made a fitting reply on behalf 
of the association. Dr. Sehaeffer then deliv- 
ered his president’s address, an eloquent plea 
for the study and teaching of peace. He set 
the high level mark of excellence which char- 
acterized all the addresses at the following 
general sessions. It would be difficult to pick 
out any one of the papers as surpassing the 
rest, but the faithful attendant will remember 
with pleasure 
the teachers’ personality; Supt. E. G. Cooley’s 
forceful argument 
aries by merit, Mrs. Ilelen Grenfell’s paper on 


Bishop Conaty’s discussion of 
for grading teachers’ sal- 


the influence of women’s organizations on pub- 
lie edueation, and, last but not least, President 
Wheeler’s plea for the common sehool. 


The Department Meetings. 

The department meetings were not so well 
attended as they would have been if the regis- 
tration on the whole had been larger and the 
outside attractions less alluring. With the 
thermometer ranging between 80 and 90 and 
the cool seaside resorts close at hand, it ean- 
not be wondered that many of the 
failed to go to the hot meeting halls in the city. 
Then, too, it is doubtful whether there should 
be more than two sessions of any one depart- 
ment. 
Edueation, but seem too many for the other 
It would be well, 
in the interest of attendance, if the depart- 
ments were limited to two meetings. 


teachers 


Three are sufticient for the Council of 


sections of the association. 


The new “Department of Technical Eduea- 
tion” was suecessfully launched. With the ever 
growing demand for industrial and agricultural 
education, this department should perform an 
important work in the association and justify 
its creation by some careful investigations and 
recommendations on the administrative, eduea- 
tional, social, and other problems of industrial 
edueation. 

Department of National 
the nineteenth of 


An “Edueational 
Organizations of Women” 





DR. NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Retiring President and Vice-President-elect, 
National Education Association. 


the association—was admitted by the board of 
directors. It will include representatives of 
six national organizations of women and will 
have for its special province the study of prob- 
lems relating to the home and the school. 


The Business Meetings. 

The business meetings of the active mem- 
bers were not without interest. The fight which 
Miss Margaret Haley was expected to make on 
the new charter did not materialize; in fact, 
Miss Haley discreetly remained in Chicago. A 
Miss Shirley of Montebello, Cal., who did at- 
tack the charter, only succeeded in securing 
some undesirable publicity for herself. The 
charter was passed without a vote against it. 

The oft-revived project for a national uni- 
versity under the guidance of the national gov- 
ernment popped up again and was given the 
support of the activé members. A committee, 
consisting of President Eliot of Harvard, Presi- 
dent Butler of Columbia, and President Van 
Hise of Wisconsin, was appointed to push the 
project before congress. 

Simplified spelling received the approval of 
the majority of the active members. The board 
of directors, however, voted that the secretary 
return to the old spelling of “through,” “al- 
though,” “thorough,” instead of “thru,” “altho,” 
“thoro,” in all the publications of the associa- 
tion. This action places the association in a 
peculiar position, in that Secretary Shepard is 
compelled to disregard the wishes of a majority 
of the members in obedience to the authority of 
the direetors. 

The New Officers. 

From the very first the election of Supt. E.G. 
Cooley to the presidency was a foregone con- 
Mention of Mr. Cooley’s name met 
with approval on all sides. Dr. W. O. Thomp- 
son’s refusal to permit the use of his name in 
connection with the office increased his popu- 
larity a hundred-fold and will place him in line 
for the position at the next convention. 


clusion. 


There was plenty of political maneuvering of 
a good-natured sort for places on the board of 
directors and on the board of trustees. The 
meeting served to bring into power practically 
a new set of younger men—members of the 
association who have been prominent for a num- 
ber of years. The power of the old autocratic 
ring was broken for all time. 

The new board of trustees will consist of 
Supt. C. G. Pearse of Milwaukee, Dr. H. B. 
Brown of Valparaiso, Ind., Dr. Wm. T. Har- 
ris of Washington, Nicholas Murray Butler of 
New York, and Supt. FE. G. Cooley of Chicago. 
Mr. Pearse sueceeds N. C. Dougherty and Dr. 
Brown replaces the late A. G. Lane. 

The list of directors will be found on another 
page of this paper. Mr. A. If. Chamberlain’s 
choice for the treasurership was popular. 


Prominent Men in Attendance. 

The western educators were to be seen every- 
where. Such men as T. J. Kirk, J. W. MeCly- 
monds, Frank B. Cooper, Henry Suzzallo, Miss 
S. Belle Chamberlain, Mrs. Helen Grenfell, 
A. Wi. Chamberlain, D. If. Christensen, J. A. 
Barr, Benj. Ide Wheeler, ete., were prominent. 
Among the other big men present may be men- 
tioned Dr. W. T. Harris, Dr. E. E. Brown, Dr. 
Joseph Swain, J. M. Green, J. W. Olson, Dr. 
W. O. Thompson, W. H. Elson, E. O. Lyte, 
J. L. MeBrien, Ossian Lang, J. M. Greenwood, 
C. G. Pearse, ete., ete. 

Among the notables who did not attend were 
W. Il. Maxwell, F. Louis Soldan, FE. A. Win- 
ship, A. S. Draper, M. G. Brumbaugh, W. E. 
Chancellor, G. R. Glenn, A. B. Blodgett, etc., 
ete. 








































































































SUPT. E. G. COOLEY, 
Chicago, Ill. 
President-elect, National Education Association. 


The Next Convention. 

The next convention will be held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, provided satisfactory rates can be 
secured from the railroads. If the Cleveland 
people are half so energetic in tackling the rail- 
roads as they were at Los Angeles, there will 
be small room for doubt as to the final outcome. 
Their committee, headed by F. H. Haserot, 
carried everything before them, and St. Paul 
and Salt Lake City were out of the race before 
the convention began. ‘The committee con- 
sisted of I. H. Haserot, president of the board 
of education, Supt. W. H. Elson, Gen. Charles 
W. Burrows, C. E. Brown, and Rev. Daniel 
Bradley. 

Kansas City, Denver, Milwaukee, and Salt 
Lake offered to entertain the association in 
1909. 

Department{of School Administration. 

The eleventh annual meeting of the Depart- 
ment of School Administration of the National 
Educational Association was held on July 11 
in the Fraternal Brotherhood building, Los 
Angeles. 

Owing to the unavoidable absence of the 
principal speakers, President J. W. McCly- 
monds proceeded immediately to the election of 
officers. Supt. C. L. McClain, Fresno, Cal., 
and Mr. Birney Donnell were'appointed as a 
committee on nominations. Mr. McClain, re- 
porting for the committee, announced the fol- 
lowing officers: 

President—Dr. W. O. Thompson, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Vice President--Supt. J. W. McClymonds, 
Oakland, Cal. 

Secretary—William George Bruce, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

The report of the committee was unanimously 
adopted and the meeting adjourned. 


‘MR. A. H. CHAMBERLIN, 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Treasurer-elect, National Education Association, 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


New Britain, Conn. Salary increases for 
teachers in the various grades of the ome 
have been made as follows: 

For teachers of grades eight and nine, the 
annual increase in salary shall be $40 each 
year until $600 is reached and $25 each year 
thereafter until a maximum salary of $700 is 
reached. For kindergartners and regular teach- 
ers of grades one to seven, inclusive, the maxi- 
mum salary shall be $600. For teachers with- 
out previous experience the minimum salary 
shall be $400—subject to the following in- 
creases: Second year, $20; third year, $30; 
fourth year, $30, and $40 each year thereafter 
until the maximum of $600 is reached. 

Teachers in service in New Britain public 
schools previous to September, 1907, shall be 
subject to the following increases: ‘Those re- 
ceiving $400 in June, 1907, $20 increase for 
year beginning September, 1907, and $40 each 
year thereafter until the maximum of $600 is 
reached. Those receiving $420 in June, 1907, 
$30 increase for the year beginning September, 
1907, and $40 each year thereafter until the 
maximum of $600 is reached. Those receiving 
$450, but less than $600, in June, 1907, $40 in- 
crease each year until the maximum of $600 
is reached. 

Louisville, Ky. The salaries of all grammar 
school principals, thirty-five in number, were 
each increased $5 a month. 

Peoria, Ill. The school board has readjusted 
and put into effect a new teachers’ salary sched- 
ule which raises the maximum salary to a 
limit of $800. The schedule is: First year, 
$375; second year, $400; third year, $450; 
fourth year, $500; fifth year, $550; sixth year, 
$600; seventh year, $650; eighth year, $700; 
ninth year, $750; tenth year, $800. 

Joliet, Ill. Pursuant to the recommendations 
of Supt. John A. Long on the adoption of the 
merit system for the promotion of teachers, 
the school board has decided that the schedule 
of salaries paid to grade teachers shall be as 
follows: For the first year’s service, $375; 
second year’s service, $400; third year’s serv- 
ice, $450, and an increase of $50 per year up 
to ten years, when the salaries shall be $800. 
Additional salaries paid to principals shall be 
fixed by the board. The maximum salaries of 
said principals shall be upon the basis to which 
she shall be entitled as room teacher, and $25 
per teacher for each room, viz: $25 for one- 
room building, $50 for two-room building, $100 
for four-room building, and $200 for eight-room 
building. 

Chicago, Ill. The board of education re- 
scinded the teachers’ promotional plan, based 
on length of service, and returned the entire 
system back to efficiency. 

Fort Worth, Tex. The statement of the new 
salary schedule is: “Under the new schedule 
the basis for salaries of teachers in the gram- 
mar grades is raised from a minimum of $40 to 
$50, and from a maximum of $70 to $80 per 
month. Experience and terms of service are to 
determine the exact salary paid each teacher, 
the basis calling for beginners to receive $50 
per month, which will be increased to $55 per 
month the second year, and so on according to 
experience. But the board will not be confined 
to any inflexible rule as to payment of salaries 
to teachers of marked excellence and merit, and 
will set the pay of such teachers at any figure 
not to exceed the maximum decided on. 





“Assistant or grade teachers in the high 

school will be placed upon an equal salary basis 
of $100 per month. ‘They have formerly re- 
ceived between $80 and $100, but the maximum 
has not been paid except in a few cases, owing 
to the limited funds which have, been at the 
disposal of former boards.” 
. Principals in the eight-room buildings will 
receive $125 per month, a $5 advance. Salary 
of the sixteen-room principals will be the same, 
$133.33. 

Columbus, O. The salary of the supervisor 
of industrial art, first six grades, was fixed at 
$1,500; director of manual training, seventh 
and eighth grades, $1,600; assistant teachers of 
manual training, $800; assistant teachers of do- 
mestic science, $700. 

Davenport, Ia. The school board in special 
session raised the minimum salary of all teach- 
ers from $50 to $55 a month. While a raise to 
$60 was requested by the teachers and citizens, 
the present rate was deemed most advisable by 
the board. 

The compensation in the various grades is 
as follows: Second, third and fourth grades, 
$55; sixth grade, $57.50; first and seventh 
grades, $60; eighth grade, $62.50; ninth grade, 
$70; advanced German teachers, $60; lower 
German teachers, $55. 

Crookston, Minn. The maximum pay of the 
grade teachers has been raised. The minimum 
will remain at $45 per month, but the maxi- 
mum, in all grades below the seventh, has been 
placed at $55 instead of $50. In the seventh 
the increase is from $55 to $57.50; in the 
eighth from $57.50 to $60. 

Burlington, Ia. A schedule of salaries pro- 
viding increases for all teachers employed has 
been adopted. The minimum is placed at $30 
per month from which the scale runs to the 
maximum, $58 per month. First assistants will 
be paid $7 additional per month, and kinder- 
gartners, $5 additional. 

Pasadena, Cal. A new schedule for teachers’ 
salaries has been prepared by the board of edu- 
cation. Primary grade teachers have their pay 
increased from $720 per year to $900, an in- 
crease of twenty-five per cent. Principals who 
have heretofore received $1,200 a year are now 
paid $1,400. Kindergarten directors are ad- 
vanced from $65 to $75 per month. 

Perry Co., Tenn. A new system of salaries 
was inaugurated. Beginning teachers holding 


‘third grade certificates were placed at $30 per 


month; those with one year’s experience holding 
third grade certificates at $35; those under ten 
years’ experience, holding third grade certifi- 
cates, $40; those under ten years’ experience, 
holding first grade certificates, $45; those with 
more than ten years’ experience, holding first 
grade certificates, $50. 

The Internal Management committee of the 
Niagara Falls public school board recommended 
the following teachers’ salaries schedule which 
was adopted: 

First—That the maximum salaries of both 
principals remain as they are, viz.: $1,050 per 
annum and $900 per annum. 

Second—That the maximum of assistant 
teachers’ salaries shall be as follows: 

Fourth book class, per annum, $600. 

Senior third class, per annum, $550. 

Junior third class, per annum, $525. 

Second book, primary, per annum, $500. 

With annual increase of $25 until maximums 
are reached. 


Rochester, N. Y.. A new salary schedule hag 
been adopted by the board of education to take 
effect in September. By this the minimum pay 
is raised from $450 per year; maximum of 
kindergartners is fixed at $650; of kindergartey 
directors and grade teachers at $700; of normal 
training teachers at $750. 

Salaries of all grade, kindergarten and man. 
ual training teachers will be increased after 
September 1, 1907, at the rate of $50 per annum 
until the maximum is reached. 

The increases in salary of the new teachall 
appointed under this new schedule will be made 
from the beginning of a semester nearest to the 
date of appointment. 
are not included in the new schedule. 

San Antonio, Tex. The teachers have begun 
a movement for changing the system of pay- 
ment of salaries from a twelve months’ basis to 
a nine months’ basis. Under the plan now in 
vogue, the teachers are paid one-twelfth of their 
annual salary each month during the school 
year. The balance is paid at the beginning of 
the summer vacation. It is argued that this is 
illegal, because it makes the board a depository 
for part of the salaries and that the board gets 
the benefit of the interest of the balance held 
back. 

Salt Lake City, Utah.’ The school board has 
given the teachers a general increase of $5 per 
month. By this action the minimum is placed 
at $45 and the maximum at $85. All increases 
are dependent upon experience and individual 
merit. 

The elementary school principals have also 
received increases, fixing their minimum pay at 
$85 per month, with an extra compensation of 
$4.25 for every teacher supervised. $160 per 
month is the maximum. 

Rock Island, Ill. At the May meeting of the 
board of education a uniform increase of $5 per 
month was made in the maximum salaries of 
all grade teachers. Under the new schedule the 
maximum will be, in the first grade, $65; in 
grades two to six, inclusive, $60; in the seventh 
grade, $65; and in the eighth grade, $70. 

A movement was also inaugurated to advance 
some of the teachers in the second to sixth 
grades to the $65 maximum. The purpose is 
to advance a few each year until a uniform 
salary of $65 is yaid in the first seven grades. 

Moline, Ill. The school board has adopted 
a new scale of salaries for the teachers. Be- 
ginners will receive $360 per year and will be 
increased annually at the rate of $30 until the 
maximum of $495 is reached in the fifth year. 
After that an increase of $2.50 per month will 
be allowed for attendance at a unversity or col- 
lege summer school and in the eighth year a 
similar raise will be given for additional col- 
lege work. Teachers in the first and eighth 
grades will be paid $5 per month additional. 

Napoleonville, La. On the recommendation 
of Supt. Alleman the salaries of the teachers 
in the graded schools were scheduled as follows: 
First year’s service, $450 per session; second 
and third years, $500; fourth, fifth and sixth 
years, $550; seventh, eighth and ninth years, 
$600; ten years and over, $700; salaries of prin- 
cipals to be graded more upon services and 
amount of work than grade of certificate; first 
grade teachers, $50; second grade sondhere, $45, 
third grade teachers, $40. 

The school board of the Longmont district, 
Colorado, has increased the salaries of teachers 
to an amount aggregating $2,500 a year. 
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SCHOOLS FOR DEFECTIVES IN CONNECTION WITH 








THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By CARROL G. PEARSE, Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Since the days of our aryan ancestors we 
have learned much concerning our duties to the 
less fortunate members of our society. We have 
in particular learned much concerning our duty 
to those children—members of our society—who 
would be born without those natural powers 
of body or mind by which they are enabled to 
learn the things which other people learn and 
as other people learn them. 

There is much reason to suppose that in the 
earliest stages of the history of our race those 
unfortunate children who were born blind or 
deaf or deformed, or in other ways differed 
greatly from the normal, were got rid of in the 
easiest possible way,—exposed upon the moun- 
tain or in the forest, or otherwise eliminated 
from membership in the community to which 
they were born. 

Generations later these unfortunate children 
were left, to live such lives as they might in the 
homes, but received no intelligent care and no 
proper education. In the homes of the more 
barbarous peoples they were not infrequently 
treated with scorn and cruelty, neglected and 
led lives of wretchedness. They developed, if 
at all, in those lines which they themselves 
were able to pursue without thoughtful or kind- 
ly help. If the tormented current of their 
lives, hemmed in and beaten back from the 
usual channels of development, did on occa- 
sions show depth or power in certain directions, 
it was an exception and the result of acci- 
dent. ' 

Progress of Civilization. 

As society began to realize somewhat fully its 
responsibility for these, its unfortuate children, 
as well as for those children who are normal], 
institutions were established to which one class 
after another of these unfortunates was sent. 
Here they received good food, reasonably kind- 
ly care and some education, often quite wisely 
adapted to their special conditions. By enter- 
ing these institutions, however, they became 
members of a special community, living under 
special conditions, its needs supplied in special 
ways; they ceased to be a part of that funda- 
mental social unit, the home, \and were likely 
as their education progressed, to more and more 
depend upon the special conditions which sur- 
rounded them, on the special means of com- 
munication which they employed between _them- 
selves and the special advantages which were 
given to them on account of the limitation of 
their natural powers. 


The Nation’s Regard for Defectives. 
Realizing the serious defects which could not 
be avoided in this system of education, those de- 
fective in physical development or in mentality, 
inany states of the Union have, for a number 
of years, been providing for these unfortunate 
children in special day schools, connected with 


the public schools and providing the special 
facilities, the special methods of education and 
the special skilled teachers which these chil- 
dren require, but at the same time permitting 
the children to remain in their homes in the 
enjoyment in the natural relation which sub- 
sists in the home and to remain also a portion 
of the larger community of which the home is 
the fundamental unit. 

Parental love goes out to all the members 
of the little flock which have their proper place 
in the family circle, but the love of father and 
mother goes out especially towards those un- 
fortunate members of that little flock who most 
need parental watchfulness, tenderness and care. 
For the child who is crippled or blind or deaf 
or who lacks in part the usual and proper pow- 
ers of the mind, the members of the home circle 
feel an especial tenderness and toward them 
they have a most proper impulse to exercise 
especial care and to accord them protection in 
a special degree. It is particularly hard for 
fathers and mothers to part with these children 
who need this special care and who are de- 
pendent in a greater degree than usual upon 
the extra tenderness and extra helpfulness of 
the family circle. 


The Value of the Day School. 

These day schools, then, which permit the 
children to remain at home and at the same time 
to receive the proper instruction which must be 
had if they are to overeome in greater or less 
measure the deficiency with which nature or 
accident has afflicted them, have been a great 
boon to parents and to these children. They 
have been permitted to grow up in the enjoy- 
ment of the natural conditions of the home, 
where they might receive and bestow that love 
and that consideration without the develop- 
ment of which the character lacks not only 
great charm, but an element of great strength. 

These children have also in this way been 
permitted to remain members of the larger com- 
munity of which the home is a part. They 
have been able on their way to and from school, 
in the school, and at the hours of play, to 
remain in contact with people whose powers are 
normal and who form a great majority of the 
community in which people must live their 
lives. They learn how to associate comfortably 
with and to understand their daily associates 
and te make themselves understood by the usual 
means which other people employ to make 
themselves understood. They learn to move 
about from place to place, to enjoy themselves 
in the same way as other people, to be com- 
fortable in the society of people who have their 
normal powers developed in the normal way. 
These opportunities and the acquirement of 
this ability go far toward making these special 
classes of children as they grow up, well-dis- 


posed and comfortable and useful members of 
society. 

We have learned that such schools ‘as these 
can, with profit, be maintained in connection 
with public schools for those children who have 
been described by the expressive phrase, “born 
short,” some of whose powers are normal, whose 
ability in general may be excellent, but who 
cannot learn some of the things which other 
children learn without much difficulty, who 
seem to be deficient in certain of the intellec- 
tual faculties but not to such an extent as to 
unbalance or weaken their character to a degree 
which makes them weak in mind or character, 
or lacking in power of self-direction. Such 
children may be placed in special schools where 
special allowances may be made for their -pecu- 
liarities, and where they may not be harassed 
by requirements which they cannot meet. 

Schools for the Deaf. 

Our public school system may also provide 
special day schools for children with defective 
hearing, in which they may be taught to use 
their voices, and, in default of hearing, to read 
fromthe lips of those who speak to them the 
words which convey intelligence to most of us 
through the medium of the ear. A most im- 
portant development of this education has re- 
cently been attracting attention. It is the 
school which takes these children at the age 
when normal children are learning to speak 
and to understand the things which are spoken 
to them, and by careful attention and skillful 
teaching gives to these children who lack hear- 
ing, the ability to speak and to read, the lips 
of those who speak to them, at an age several 
years earlie:: than has heretofore been thought 
practicable. Children in the day schools for 
the deaf soon acquire the art of communication 
through oral and written speech to such a de- 
gree that they are able to enter classes with 
normal children and take part in the regular 
school exercises as members of the regular 
classes. 

The same general plan which makes pro- 
vision for deaf children is also used in teaching 
those children whose vision is defective, or who 
are blind. These children, taught at first in 
special classes by special teachers, in rooms 
specially adapted to their needs and with appli- 
ances specially designed to aid them, come grad- 
ually to be able to take their places, at first 
for a part and later for all of the time in 
classes with children who have all their senses, 
and are able in most respects to do the work 
of the class with the normal members. 

The Care of the Crippled Child. 

There are certain classes of children who are 
so crippled in body that they cannot with com- 
fort or profit, sit in classes with normal chil- 

(Concluded on Page 18.) 
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THE ELECTION OF COOLEY. 


The election of Superintendent Edwin G. 
Cooley to the presidency of the National Edu- 
cational Association is a fitting tribute to the 
man who has during the past five years filled 
the most difficult school administrative posi- 
tion in this country. 

‘The position of a school superintendent of 
e large city is, even during periods of peace 
and harmony, a most exacting one. It re- 
quires the skill of a diplomatist as well as 
the strong hand ofan executive; it demands 
educational leadership as well as_ practical 
knowledge of men and affairs. 

The Chicago school situation has been a 
phenomenal one. A band of extremists cap- 
tured the school board. Inefficiency and 
wrangling formed the barriers to growth and 
progress. A movement well begun on the 
part of the teachers for equity in taxation and 
adequate compensation for services rendered, 
was diverted into a mistaken notion about 
democracy in school administration. Chaos 
and disorder reigned; discipline was weak- 
ened ; cohesion was shattered. 

Under these disheartening conditions Su- 
perintendent Cooley retained his equipoise. 
He gave his best efforts towards averting a 
final wreck, counseled fearlessly for the better 
things, and stood out as firm as a rock 
against harmful aggression. 

The political aspects of the city changed 
and with the change there also came relief 
and vindication. ‘The disturbing elements 
were retired, peace was restored, and an era 
of progress is once more assured. 

The elevation of Superintendent Cooley to 
the most distinguished honor within the gift 
of the educators of this country must be ac- 
cepted in the nature of a tribute to the man 
for the victory he achieved over extremists and 
unsafe theorists. 

We trust that the new president of the Na- 
tional Education Association will outline a 
policy in the administration of his high office 
that will command the respect of those who 
elevated him. It has become almost tra- 
ditional among the ranks of the association 
members that the executive heads are too fre- 
quently swayed by powerful commercial in- 
terests to the detriment of true educational 
progress. 

A man who has been strong enough to 
withstand the demands of an organization of 
Chicago politicians and theorists ought to 
demonstrate a sufficient spirit of independ- 
ence to administer the affairs of the associa- 
tion efficiently and equitably. 
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SHEARER IS DEFEATED. 

One of the most remarkable positions in the 
field of school administration was the superin- 
tendency of schools at Elizabeth, N. J. The 
term covered a period of seven years and the 
salary was fixed at $6,000.00. The superin- 
tendency covered both the city and county 
schools. 

Considering the number of schools under 
the direction of the superintendent the salary 
was the highest paid by any school system in 
the United States. The term was also the 
longest enjoyed by any superintendent in this 
country. 

The man who filled this remarkable posi- 
tion was Prof. Wm. J. Shearer, a man of ex- 
ceptional force and character. He was a pro- 
lifie writer on educational subjects and held 
some positive views on method and practice 
in educational work. His professional train- 
ing and executive ability fitted him exception- 
ally well for this position. 

The school board recently appointed a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Shearer and it claimed that po- 
litical considerations actuated the board in 
its course. Whether this be true or not, 
Elizabeth, N. J., has lost a competent, ener- 
getic and enthusiastic worker. He still has 
many years of usefulness before him and it 
will not be long before some school board will 
snap him up. 

Of what we personally know of Prof. 
Shearer we are satisfied that he can earn a 
large salary in commercial lines and need not 


place his future at the mercy of a school 
board. 





SCHOOL BOARDS AND TRADE 
SCHOOLS. 

The subject of trade school is a compara- 
tively new one as far as the average board of 
education is concerned. Until now these 
schools have been conducted under private 
auspices, and have in no instance been under 
the direction of public school boards. 

Within recent months, however, some inno- 
vations have been made which tend to incor- 
porate trade schools as a part of the American 
system of popular education. 

With the enactment of laws in Massachu- 
setts and Wisconsin permitting cities to es- 
tablish trade schools in connection with the 
regular school system and the acquirement of 
trade schools by the school boards of Phila- 
delphia and Milwaukee, a beginning has been 
made. 

The demand for industrial education 
springs as the result of certain conditions 
rather than as an evolutionary result in our 
educational development. The employer of 
labor. and the boy who seeks an apprentice- 
ship have been the incentive, rather than-the 
schoolmaster. The latter has thus far been 
brought in contact with the movement only 
in an incidental and superficial manner. 

Thus the necessity of our times has crowded 
the trade school upon the educational factors 
of the land, and they must accept it and bring 
it to the highest stage of depelopment. 

The function of the American school sys- 
tem has hitherto been held within certain 
limits. It has aimed in furnishing an edu- 
cational equipment of a general character 
rather than supplying any training of a spe- 
cial nature. But the line has not always been 
carefully drawn. If, on the one hand, school 


authorities have deemed it beyond the seco 
of the school system to equip the boy with q 
trade, they have, on the other, not hesitateg 
to teach French and art work in the high 
schools. No clear distinction between equip. 
ment and accomplishment has been made. 

If, however, the real function of our sys. 
tem of popular education lies in the training 
for useful citizenship, then a trade school 
cannot well be excluded. Of course, here very 
naturally arises the question as to where the 
line can or should be drawn, and to what ex. 
tent the state may be obligated to prepare 
the boy and girl for a bread-winning career, 

It can reasonably be assumed that the de. 
mand for industrial education exists in a 
strong degree and that its development can 
be achieved more successfully under the 
guidance of the public school authorities than 
under private auspices. Again, it is no longer 
denied that industrial education makes for 
the thrift, growth and develoyment of a whole 
nation. 

The school boards of this country may well 
assume that trade schools involve a problem 
which they must soon solve and deal with 
as a part of the industrial development of 
their communities as well as in the interest 
of the individual boy and his future as a use- 
ful citizen. 


SELECTING AN ARCHITECT. 

It has become the fixed custom in entering 
upon the construction of a schoolhouse to se- 
lect an architectural plan rather than an areh- 
itect. The merits of a set of plans usually 
receive the main consideration, while the 
architect as such is a mere incident to the se- 
lection. Greater stress is laid upon the utili- 
tarian character of the plans than upon the 
architect who is presumed to carry them out 
efficiently and economically. While the plans 
are a first essential, the architect and super- 
itendent as a subsequent factor can hardly be 
deemed a secondary consideration. The archi- 
tectural plans and the architect are equally 
important. 

A good set of plans implies a good archi- 
tect just as a poor set implies a poor archi- 
tect. But it cannot be assumed always, con- 
clusively, that a good set of plans means the 
successful superintendence and _ satisfactory 
construction of a building. Plans may speak 
for themselves, but their realization depends 
upon the man nevertheless. 

A recent writer on this subject puts the 
man before the plans, and goes so far as to 
state that in each instance the architect should 
be chosen upon integrity and _ professional 
ability. He believes that the architect so 
chosen should be asked to submit sketches 
subject to such changes as may be demanded 
by those employing him. 

This sounds very well. But the writer 
starts out upon wrong premises. He assumes 
on the one hand that every architect of in- 
telligence and professional integrity can build 
a good schoolhouse, and on the other that 
every school board knows the requisites of a 
modern school building. 
are wrong. 

The average architect is not equipped to 
provide a strictly up-to-date schoolhouse plan 
any more than he may be equipped to draw 
plans for a royal opera house. Specialism is 
the order of the day. There are those who 


Both assumptions 
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A shortage of teachers is predicted in 
Kansas and other states. 


make a specialty of residences, apartment 
houses, stores and factories. But there is 
also the architect who turns his sole atten- 
tion to the planning and building of churches, 
or theatres, or schoolhouses. Why? Because 
by giving exclusive attention to them he can 
build better churches, better theatres and bet- 
ter schoolhouses with less friction, less time 
and less money. 

On the other hand, a board of education 
cannot possibly know the essentials of a mod- 
ern school building with such exactitude as to 
give the necessary instructions to an architect. 
It may know in a general way what is wanted, 
and by comparison determine between the de- 
sirable and the undesirable, but it cannot be 
expected to know the science of school archi- 
tecture. 

Primarily, it must be assumed that the 
plans selected have been produced by an archi- 
tect of character and ability, but added to 
these necessary qualities there must also come 
the assurance that special training in the 
branch of school architecture has been ac- 
quired. In accepting plans, a school board 
must exercise its own best judgment between 
their desirability and the architect who pre- 
sents them, but the competitive system must 
remain just as long as the average architect 
is not in a position to present first-class 
schoolhouse plans. 


THE NEW MASSACHUSETTS LAW. 
The step taken by the state of Massachu- 
setis in behalf of industrial education is a 
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How some of the Department Meetings were attended 
at Los Angeles. 


A new law enacted last 


ment of trade schools throughout the state 
and at the same time to make propaganda for 
the cause of industrial education. 

The governor is authorized to appoint a 
salaried commission of five members for a 
term of three years. ‘This commission is au- 
thorized to employ experts in industrial and 
technical education and such clerical and other 
service as it may find necessary. Primarily, 
the commission is charged with the duty of 
“extending the investigation of methods of 
industrial training and of local needs, and it 
shall advise and aid in the introduction of in- 
dustrial education.” Further the law pro- 
vides that it shall provide lectures on the im- 
vortance of industrial education and kindred 
subjects, and visit and report upon all spe- 
cial schools where such education is carried. 

Here it may be seen that the question of 
propaganda is clearly kept in mind. The law 
is framed upon the assumption that the popu- 
lar mind is not yet fully alive to the impor- 
tance of industrial training and hence rests 
the commission. with the duty to diffuse 
knowledge on the subject. The duties of the 
commission go a step farther. They also pro- 
vide that the commission “may initiate and 
superintend the establishment and mainte- 
nance of industrial schools for boys and girls, 
in various centers of the state, with the co- 
operation and consent of the municipality in- 

volved.” 


The monies provided either by the state or 
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The Vacation Schools are eagerly attended in 
the large cities. 


the municipality are to be expended under 
the direction of this commission. This is a 
severe condition and later on leads to diffi- 
culty. 

For every dollar raised by the municipality 
the state will contribute another, thus finan- 
cially encouraging the establishment of trade 
This feature is most commendable 
and ought to prove a strong incentive. The 
operation of this law, which stands as the 
only one of its kind, will, no doubt, be watched 
with considerable interest. If it proves ef- 
fective in that it furthers the cause of indus- 
trial education, other states will, no doubt, 
enact similar Jaws. 


schools. 


Stability is the crowning attribute of abil- 
ity. 


Our teachers want more pay. They have 
everybody’s sympathy because everyone wants 
more himself. 


An ideal school board member is one we 
frequently hear about but seldom see. 


It is a desirable thing to know when to 


resign. 


A timely resignation is often a stepping 
stone to another job. 


Better to resign in time than to fail of re- 
election. 
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The Small Park—a boon for city children 
during vacation. 
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NEWLY COMPLETED LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL, HIBBING, MINN. 
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FRONT ELEVATION, LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL. 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN, LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL. 
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BASEMENT PLAN, LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL, HIBBING, MINN. 


W. R. Parsons & Son Co., Architects, Duluth and Des Moines. 
Mr, Chas. E. Young, Superintendent. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, ADAMS SCHOOL, CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 


Josselyn & Taylor Co., Architects. (See page 12.) 
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NEW GLEN OAK SCHOOL, PEORIA, ILL. 
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Albert Kiefer, Architect, Peoria. 
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LAMAR SCHOOL, EL PASO, TEXAS 
Edward Kneezel, Architect, El Paso. 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN, GLEN OAK SCHOOL. 


PERSPECTIVE AND FLOOR PLANS, NEW GLEN OAK SCHOOL, PEORIA, ILL. 
Albert Kiefer, Architect, Peoria. 
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ST. PAUL SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 

The city of St. Paul has within the past two 
years graduated from that class of cities which 
supports a central high school into the city of 
several separate buildings. While the expense 
and labor involved in making the change seems 
enormous, passing almost the million dollar 
mark, it must in all fairness and with praise be 
said that the board of education has attacked 
the problem honestly and attempted to solve it 
for several years to come. St. Paul may stand 
as a glowing example of the prosperous Amer- 
ican city which can solve educational and mu- 
nicipal problems. 

The plan which has not only received life, but 
is under fair way toward a happy consumma- 
tion, is that four high schools be erected in as 
many districts of the city. These buildings are 
to be model in every way, in fact, exemplary 
in their central idea and in the detail of execu- 
tion. 

Besides the office and rooms of the principal, 
each building is to have thirty recitation rooms, 
and three study rooms with capacity for three 
hundred pupils each, and all the necessary 
laboratory and lecture rooms; there is to be a 
commercial department of three rooms, a four- 
year manual training department with rooms 
for woodworking, foundry, forging and draw- 
ing, a domestic . science department with 
kitchen, dining room and serving room, an audi- 
torium and a fully equipped gymnasium. 


The committee has prepared a list of re- 
quirements of every school on which these esti- 
mates are to be based. These provisions are as 


follows, though they may be more or less modi- 
fied later: 


First—A principal’s room with private office 
and supply room, two teachers’ rooms with lava- 
tory, one emergency room and a library. 

Second—The academic course will require 
thirty recitation rooms, three study rooms, with 
a capacity of 200 each, two biological labora- 
tories, one physical “laboratory, one chemical 
laboratory and accessories to these laboratories, 
with space for teachers’ use in preparation for 
the work and in the storage of materials; also 
two lecture rooms, preferably one between the 
biological laboratories and one between the 
laboratories in physics and chemistry. 

Third—Commercial department, one room for 
bookkeeping, one for stenography, one for type- 
writing. 

Fourth—Manual training, one room for wood- 
work, one for turning and pattern-making of at 
least 2,000 square feet in the second year, one 
for foundry and forge of similar size for the 
third year, one for machine shop of 1,500 square 
feet for.the fourth year, two rooms for mechan- 
ical drawing, one room for free-hand drawing 
and one for modeling. 

Fifth—Domestic science, sewing room, 
kitchen, dining room, room for applied sewing, 
dressmaking, etc. 

Sixth—Auditorium with a seating capacity 
of 1,500, with proper stage and dressing room, 
with suspended baleony and inclined floor. 

Seventh—Gymnasium with suspended run- 
ning track and with proper lavatory facilities 
and shower baths attached to each; also pro- 
vision made for necessary lockers. 


Architeet Dwight H. Perkins of the Chicago 
board of education has completed plans for a 





model school building which is to be a consid: 
erable departure from the best practice of pres- 
ent day school construction. The chief features 
of the plan are in the size and arrangement 


of classrooms. Several rooms built upon the 
plan will be fitted up for experimental pur- 
poses. 


Mr. Perkins’ plan provides that the class- 
rooms be reduced from 2614x33 feet to 22x33 
feet. Forty pupils are to be seated instead of 
fifty-four. This reduction is to he made in 
accord with a general demand, on the part of 
the educational factors, for a smaller number 
of pupils to the individual teacher. 


Another feature of the new room will be two 
manual training benches of sufficient size to 
accommodate ten pupils each. It is planned 
that one-half the class will be at work at the 
benches while the other half is receiving in- 
structions from the teacher. 

The ventilation of the new schools is to be 
more complete than that in use now. The fresh 
warm air will be introduced at the ceiling and 
drawn off through the cloak room. The regis- 
ters in the wardrobes are to be so placed that 
the clothes of the children will be thoroughly 
ventilated. 

Supt. J. M. Greenwood of Kansas City, Mo., 
has recommended to his board that school 
buildings should be plain, substantial struc- 
tures, well lighted, ventilated and _ heated. 
Classrooms and halls should be of good size. 
The interior of buildings should be more attrac- 
tive and artistic than the exterior. About 
$5,000 per room should be the average ex- 
penditure for grade schools. 

St. Paul, Minn. A bill has been introduced 
in the state legislature prohibiting the use of 
basement rooms in school buildings for class 
sessions. The Minneapolis board has a number 
of such rooms and will be obliged to spend 
about $125,000 for additional room if the bill 
becomes a law. A strong fight is being made 
for the bill on sanitary grounds. 

Elgin, Ill. The school board has created the 
office of supervising engineer of school build- 
ings. The new official will have charge of all 
the janitors, will recommend and _ supervise 
changes, improvements and repair in school 
buildings, and in general act as custodian for 
the board, 


Lincoln High School. 

The new Lincoln high school at Hibbing, 
Minn., was constructed during the summer and 
fall of 1906, and dedicated June 21, 1907. 

The building is 126x86 feet in dimensions 
and is practically fireproof. It is constructed 
of brick, tile, stone and steel, with all the ap- 
pliances for comfort and safety that modern 
building science can advise. It consists of 
eight grammar grade rooms, a high school 
assembly room seating 240 pupils, two labora- 
tories, four recitation rooms designed for sew- 
ing, domestic science and manual training, an 
auditorium with 600 opera seats, besides some 
nine toilets and baths. 

The design of the building is the Italian 
Renaissance and the building is generally re- 
garded as one of the most complete and beau- 
tiful of the many splendid school buildings 
lately erected on the Minnesota ranges. W. R. 
Parsons & Son Co. are the architects. 

For the use of the photograph presented, we 
are indebted to Supt. Charles E. Young. 


INDIVIDUAL TOILET SYSTEMS, 

In the floor plan of the Adams school, of 
Cedar Rapids, may be noted a toilet arrange. 
ment that differs radically from the usual jp. 
stallment. The old fashioned basement toilets 
are giving way in many cities to the stack gyg. 
tem, but it is doubtful whether so completely 
individual a plan has been successfully used gg 
the present. 


For an easy study of the plan it may hp 
stated that “A” represents the classroom, “B” 
boys’ toilets, “C” boys’ wardrobes, “D” girly 
toilets, “E”* girls’ wardrobes, “F” teacher 
toilet, “G” book storage, and “V” vestibule. 

The building is fitted with a fan system of 
ventilation and the toilets have direct radia. 
tion. Each water closet bowl has a local vent 
connected to a galvanized iron ventilating pipe, 
The latter contains an aspirating coil and 
passes out through the roof independently of 
other ventilators. 


For the use of the drawings we are indebted 
to Mr. S. M. Hall, who, as chairman of the 
building committee, was instrumental in the 
arrangement and installation of this toilet sys. 
tem. 


Cooley on Fraternities. 

Supt. FE. G. Cooley of the Chicago schook 
has taken a decided stand on the high school 
fraternity question. Now that every attempt 
on the part of the board of education to drive 
these out of existence by forbidding their mem- 
bers to participate in school activities has 
failed, Supt. Cooley has presented to the 
school management committee a statement in 
which “frats” and sororities are characterized 
as a menace to the schools and has urged their 
abolition. 


In presenting the statement to the commit: 
tee, statistics have been added showing that 
the average scholarship of the 121 pupils en- 
rolled in secret societies at one of the high 
schools is only 7X.9, a mark below the passing 
average required of high school students. 

“While the rule of the board prohibiting 
members of secret societies from representing 
their school in any public way or in any inter- 
school activities has had the effect of prevent: 
ing a number of new pupils from joining,” 
said Supt. Cooley, “it has not driven the old 
members out of the fraternities, and as the ex- 
istence of the secret societies has been shown 
to be a menace to the schools I am firmly con- 
vinced that some action should be taken to 
abolish them. What line of action should be 
taken has not yet been determined upon, but 


_in the Seattle High School fraternities were 


abolished by the school board and the Supreme 
Court of the state of Washington held that the 
board had a right to take such action.” 


Detroit, Mich. The judges of the circuit 
court have united in a decision denying cor 
poration counsel, T. E. Tarsney, the $25,000 
claimed by him as fees for services in the recent 
railroad tax litigation. Mr. Tarsney rendered 
valuable services in the case of the state against 
the railroads, in which at least $1,500,000 were 
saved to the schools of Detroit county. The 
judges held that, first, the corporation counsel 
is paid a salary for the advice and aid given 
the school board; and, second, the board has no 
right to employ an attorney in the case. The 
board was not a party to the suit, and was in- 
terested only as was any other of the sixteen 
hundred school districts of the state. It had 


no legal right to intervene in the suit or to 
employ counsel. 

Detroit, Mich. Charles J. George was unani- 
mously elected president of the board of educa- 
tion for a term of two years. 
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VACATION SCHOOLS. 

The New York City board of education has 
opened thirty-three vacation schools and one 
hundred afternoon and evening roof play- 
grounds, principally in the congested districts. 
The schools will be conducted for a period of 
six weeks, the playgrounds continued for two 
months. Fifteen playgrounds have been re- 
served for mothers and babies and placed in 
charge of kindergartners and trained nurses. 

The work done in all the classes is, of course, 
playful. In the kindergartens the course of 
study deals with farm yards, fishes, gardens and 
builders. In the upper grades the boys and 
girls are diverged into distinctive lines of work, 
the former taking elementary and advanced 
woodwork, chair caning, basketry, burned 
leather, clay modeling, and venetian iron; the 
girls are occupied with sewing, dressmaking, 
millinery, embroidery, knitting, crocheting, bas- 
ketry and domestic science. 

Chicago, Ill. Eleven vacation schools, sup- 
ported jointly by the woman’s clubs and the 
board of education, have been opened. Out of 
8,700 applications 7,000 pupils were accommo- 

dated. This is the largest attendance on record, 
and a greater number could not be accepted on 
account of the lack of funds. 

The housekeeping instruction offered in all of 
the schools attracted more than 2,000 girls. 
For the boys there are physical culture and 
manual training in addition to the regular 
courses of study. 

The most novel feature of the summer work 
is where the children are entertained with dra- 
matie tales. This attraction is intended to off- 
set the allurement of the 5 cent theater. Par- 
ticular attention will be devoted to the fine arts, 
particularly music, painting and sculpture. 

A nursery will be installed for practical les- 
sons in nursing. Women in the neighborhood 
have evineed a desire to leave their babies in 
the eare of the novices. 

There will be one excursion a week for the 
pupils to points of interest in and near Chi- 
ago. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Two vacation schools have 
been opened in the south and west sides of the 
city. The sessions will continue for six weeks 
and will aim at manual training and sewing. 
Three excursions will be taken by each school. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The board of education 
has provided sixty playgrounds for the children 
in all parts of the city. This is practically 
double the number in existence last year. 
Teachers and attendants are in charge during 
the recreation hours, while competent instructors 
aid the visitors in developing their physical 
selves. 

Indianapolis, Ind. The use of school yards 
has been granted to the Children’s Aid Society 
for summer playgrounds. Outdoor gymnasium 
and play apparatus has been installed, while 
physical instructors and teachers have been 
placed in charge of the grounds. If successful, 
the movement is to be perpetual and will, in all 
probability, continue under public support. 

The board of education voted use of four 
schools and playgrounds for the use of the Day- 
ton Vaeation and Playground Association. 

St. Louis, Mo. Two vacation schools have 
been opened by the board of education. The 
sessions in each of the schools will be held from 
9 to 12 o’clock each day of five school days for 
a term of six weeks. Baths will be maintained 
as a part of the regular course. Housekeeping 
and the teaching of games will aim to combine 
the useful and pleasurable and are designed to 
produce a wholesome effect on the home life of 
the winter. All study periods will be forty 
minutes in length, except cooking, sewing and 
manual training, in which the study periods 
will be an hour and twenty minutes. Each 
teacher will occupy her own room and hear 
recitations at the close of the study. 


Scoolfoard Suma! 


Buffalo, N. Y. Vacation school has been 
opened. There will be cooking, sewing, bas- 
ketry, drawing, painting, iron-work, woodwork, 
chair caning, claymolding, papercutting, ete. A 
new feature this year will be the study of 
classical music. Perhaps a class in business 
writing will be formed. Boys and girls from 5 
to 15 years of age are admitted. 

Philadelphia, Pa. On advice and counsel 
from Thomas J. Beatty, the board has for- 
bidden all kissing games on public vacation 
playgrounds. Dr. Beatty declared the custom 
not only unhygienic but an absolute spreader of 
disease bacteria. 

New Oleans, La. One vacation school has 
been opened for the summer. This school will 
be devoted almost entirely to manual training 
and domestic science. A complete equipment 
has been installed designed to meet the needs of 
all grades. The location of the school will 
make it a vacation center for the entire city. 

Syracuse, N. Y. Vacation school will be 
opened. : 

Cincinnati, O. The school board has made 
preparations for two vacation schools. Half-day 
sessions will be held for a term of six weeks and 
twenty-five teachers, headed by a supervisor, 
will be employed. Hand work, games, story 
telling, excursions into the country and the 
lighter forms of school work will be the studies. 

Boston, Mass. While a large number of boys 
and girls appeared at the vacation schools soon 
after the closing of the regular school work, 
there were not quite so many as in former years. 
This summer there are more playgrounds than 
before, and the delights of the out-of-door life 
appear to offer more attractions than the work 
that is suggested by the school hours of from 
nine until twelve o’clock. 

Of the numerous playgrounds seven are in 
South Boston, six in the South End, four in 
East Boston, three each in Dorchester and 
Charlestown, and the others seattered through 
Brighton, Roxbury and the North End. 

For the schools and the South End play- 
ground there are eleven principals and 256 in- 
structors, with the largest number—thirty-three 
—in the Lyman school, and the next largest— 
twenty-eight—at the Thomas N. Hart school. 
Besides these there are between eighty and 
ninety substitutes who stand ready to take the 
places of any of these who may drop out for 
any part of the term, which lasts ten weeks. 

The course of instruction this season is prac- 
tically the same as in former years. It consists 
of sewing, dressmaking, millinery, basketry, na- 
ture study, gymnastics, music, cardboard con- 
struction and drawing and floor work, but no 
one pupil may take more than three of the 
studies. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

Watertown, Wis. A new rule designed to 
guide teachers and remove all questions of au- 
thority was enacted by the board and reads 
thus: 

First—In order to maintain discipline in the 
publie schools of this city, all teachers are re- 
quired to follow the advice and instructions 
given by their respective principals regarding 
the management of their grades. 

Second—Teachers who allow any infraction 
of friendship with their fellow teachers to in- 
terfere with the discipline of the school, or 
allow the same to become apparent to the pupils 

intrusted to their care and guidance will be 
discharged by the board after warning given 
them by the superintendent that their conduct 
‘is inimical to the discipline and interest of the 
school. 

Hazleton, Pa. The board of education has 
made a ruling that teachers applying for posi- 
tions must hereafter sign an agreement not to 
marry during the school term. This action has 
created the usual storm of criticism. 





DR. EDWIN G. DEXTER 
Appointed Commissioner of Education for 
Porto Rico 


Nashville, Tenn. The board of education has 
ruled that in selecting colored teachers for 
negro schools, negroes of Southern birth, South- 
ern education and Southern ties, are to be 
preferred. This action is based on the theory 
that negroes from the north havé “notions and 
are not familiar with Southern traditions and 
sentiments.” 

Cashmere, Wash. The use of tobacco in any 
form is prohibited by a ruling of the board of 
education. It is declared contrary to state law, 
and detrimental to the school and the health of 
the pupils. The rule includes all pupils at- 
tending school, whether fifteen years of age or 
over. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. The rules of the board 
of education have been revised and so changed 
that the salaries of teachers in the white schools 
are placed at $65 a month and in the white 
grammar and primary schools, $55 with an 
annual increase of $5 per school month in each 
case until the maximum of $100 and $75 re- 
spectively, is reached. In the colored high 
school experienced teachers start at a salary 
of $55, and in the colored grammar and primary 
school, at $30. In each case, the rate of in- 
crease in salary is the same as in the white 
schools until the maximum of $80 and $55, re- 
spectively, is reached. Salary increases are 
based entirely on length of service, while effi- 
ciency and growth are only considered in grant- 
ing the griginal diploma. The rules of the 
board have lengthened the school sessions from 
three to four years, while French, German, 
Spanish and Greek are added to the curricu- 
lum as permanent studies. 

Tlouston, Tex. The school board has repealed 
a rule which provided that first grade and de- 
partmental teachers should receive $10 per 
month in addition to the regular schedule. In 
place of this, the maximum pay has been in- 
ereased to $75 per month in the seventh year of 
experience and $80 in the eighth year. The 
new rule will not reduce the salary of any 
teacher but will permit grade instructors - to 
reach the maximum now enjoyed by the rest of 


the staff. 


Farm mutual insurance companies doing 
business in Illinois have been put on the black 
list by the state superintendent of education, 
much to the dissatisfaction of the officials of 
the companies. The farm mutual companies 
make a business of insuring schoolhouses. The 
educational authorities contend the system 
makes it impossible to tell exactly what the 
liabilities of each district are. It is insisted 
that every district should be in a position to 
tell just what its financial condition is when- 
ever it is asked. 











EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITORS IN MIL- 
WAUKEE. 


During the recent annual meeting of the 
Catholic Educational Association, which was 
held in Milwaukee July 9, 10 and 11, the fol- 
lowing educational publishers and school supply 
houses made exhibits and were represented by 
their agents: 

Allyn & Bacon, New York City, J. H. Jones; 
Ainsworth & Co., Chicago, Ill, W. D. Mach- 
leith; American Crayon -Co., Sandusky, O., A. 
H. Porter; American Book Co., J. W. Crosby, 
Adam Schmitt; Robert Appleton Company, 
Chicago, Ill., E. A. Moore; M. H. E. Beckley, 
School Supplies, Chicago, Ill., M. H. E. Beck- 
ley; Benziger Bros. Co., New York City, Ed- 
ward Ravensbyrne; Central Scientific Company, 
Chicago, Til.; A. H. McConnell, Frank Aron- 
son; Thomas Charles Co., Chicago, Ill., F. V. 
Cann; Churchill & Spalding, Chicago, Ill., Wm. 
Bruce Brown; Columbia School Supply Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., W. R. Moore; Devoe & Ray- 
nolds Co., Chicago, Ill., A. J. Zimmerman; 
Educational Publishing Co., Chicago, IIl., Miss 
Bertha Comee, Miss Agnes Hamill; A. Flana- 
gan Co., Chicago, Ill, A. Flanagan; R. R. 
Johnson Window Shade Adjuster, Chicago, IIL, 
R. R. Johnson; Laird & Lee, Chicago, Il, E. 
J. Goldbery; Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; J. Krill; H. Niedecken Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., Chas. Niedecken; J. J. Me- 
Vey, Philadelphia, Pa., Perry Pictures Co., 
Malden, Mass.; The Palmer Co., Boston, Mass., 
F. H. Palmer; Powers & Lyon, Chicago, II1., 
A. A. Huebsch; The Practical Text Book Co., 
Seattle, Wash., Stephen Dwan; Sadler-Rowe 
& Co., Baltimore, Md., G. W. Hootman; Silver, 
Burdett & Co., Boston, Mass., W. C. Hazzard; 
Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss, New York City, D. 
P. Towers; Wisconsin School Supply Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., J. V. Murphy; M. H. Wiltzius 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., Frank Kusta; Wilson 
Program Clock, Milwaukee, Wis., H. B. Wil- 
son. 

The exhibits of educational publishers and 
school supply houses has become a permanent 
institution of the organization. By the action 
of the executive committee the plan was in- 
dorsed and will henceforth be advertised in the 
official program as one of the features of the 
association. 

PATENTS. 

Map Holder. Oroph Nygren, Weston, Neb. 

Filed Dee. 5, 1906. 





Claim.—In a knock-down map holder, the 
combination with a base comprising two cross- 
pieces provided with notches, a base block pro- 
vided with a screw-threaded hole, and screws for 
securing the said base block to~ one crosspiece 
so that it clamps the other crosspiece; of a 
tube provided with a screw-threaded end portion 
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which engages with the said hole, a rod slidable 
in the said tube and having a screw-threaded 
projection at its outer end, and a crossbar pro- 
vided with projections for engaging the maps 
and having a screw-threaded hole which engages 
with the said projection. 

Eraser-Cleaner. Andrew Larson, 
Kans. Filed March 3, 1906. 


Ottawa, 





In an eraser cleaner, the combination 
with a frame provided with a plurality of loops 
with a frame provided with a pluality of wire 
loops of a shaft mounted above said frame 
provided with a plurality of spring actuated 
arms carrying wire caps, and a shaft pro- 
vided with spirally arranged lugs adapted to 
engage said arms, for the purpose described. 

In an eraser cleaner, the combination with 
a frame mounted on legs of a cross bar ar- 
ranged in said frame provided with a plurality 
of wire loops having their ends connected to the 
end of the frame, uprights secured to the sides of 
the frame carrying a shaft, spaced arms mount- 
ed on said shaft provided with beveled ends, 
springs arranged under one end of said arms, 
loops connected to the other end of said arms, 
and a shaft provided with a crank and having 
spirally arranged lugs adapted to engage the 
beveled ends of said arms, for the purpose 
described. 


Tellurian. Charles B. Martin, Portland, Ore., 
assignor of ten one-hundredths to J. Fred Ken- 
Filed Jan. 4, 1907. 


nedy, Portland, Ore. 





Claim.—1. In a tellurian, the combination 
with a globe and a zodiac ring, of a demon- 
strating device comprising a graduated: ring 
turnable on the zodiac ring, a sun supported by 
the said graduated ring, a semi-ring attached 
to the graduated ring at diametrically opposite 
points and standing at right angles thereto, and 
a moon having a support mounted to turn at 
the top of the said semi-ring. 


A demonstrating device for removable at- 
tachment to a globe comprising a ring repre- 
senting the ecliptic, a semi-ring secured at its 
ends to the said ecliptic ring and at diametric- 
ally opposite points thereof, a dial fixed to the 
top of the said semi-ring and graduated to indi- 
cate the moon’s phases and tides, and moon, 
and a suspending rod for the said moon and 
provided with a disk mounted to turn centrally 
on the said dial, the disk having apertures for 
register with the said dial graduation. 


Supplies and Equipment. 

Canton, O. Four hundred and eighty school 
desks and seventy-two backs will be furnished 
by the A. H. Andrews Company, Chicago, II1., 
at $1,179.12. 

Mr. Jesse C. Moore, president of the Colum- 
bia School Supply Company, Indianapolis, at- 
tended the convention of the National Educa- 
tional Association at Los Angeles. 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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The following have been added ty 
the list of text books recently adopted by th 
state text book commission for five years: Lap. 
guage and grammar, Arnold’s Pencil and Pen, 
Ginn & Co.; Webster Cooley grammar, Hough, 
ton, Mifflin & Co.; Emerson Bender grammar 
Maemillan Company; supplemental, Hyd 
books I and IT, D. C. Heath. Readers: Wheel. 
er’s primer, Wheeler & Co.; Graded Literature, 
readers 1 to 6, C. E. Merrill Company; Lit 
erary Readings, Curry, for seventh and eighth 
grades, Rand, McNally & Co. The foregoing 
constitute the basic text books. Riverside Lit. 
erature series, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; Re. 
tional readers, manuals and primers to the thir 
grade, Silver, Burdett & Co.; Art Literatur 
series, Folk Lore, Atkinson, Mentzor & Grover; 
Wide Awake, Little Boy Blue and His Friends 
Brown & Co.; Stepping Stones to Literature 
Silver, Burdett & Co.; Pettibone’s reading 
charts, Globe Publishing Company. 


The new school book ‘law enacted during the 
last session of the Indiana legislature promises 
to cause no end of trouble in many counties of 
the state, both to the county boards of educa- 
tion and educational publishers. Should the 
bock companies decide to oppose the law, it 
will remain inoperative in part of the state ‘for 
several years, and finally, perhaps, defeat. its 
own object. 

The new law requires that county superin- 
tendents of schools appoint a county book 
dealer, who is to handle the text books for the 
county. This book dealer in turn appoints 
sub-dealers throughout the county, receiving 
for such labors a commission of 15 per cent 
from the book publishers. Many of the pub- 
lishers declare they cannot afford the addi- 
tional 15 per cent commission and hence, in 
accordance with the new law, which goes into 
effect after the old contracts have expired, 
will demand the fulfillment of the original 
contracts. 


It is understood that the Indiana School 
Book Company of Indianapolis; Ginn & Co., 
Chicago; D. C. Heath & Co., Chicago; Mac- 
millan & Co., Chicago; Benjamin H. Sanborn 
& Co., Chicago; Silver, Burdett & Co.,- Chi- 
cago, and Longmanns, Green & Co., New York, 
have absolutely refused to cancel contracts for 
books and abide by the Indiana law until the 
expiration of present contracts. The book pub- 
lishers are said to be strongly against the new 
law and propose to fight it. 


Easton, Pa. At a joint meeting of the 
school board and teachers the system of pen- 
manship for the schools was changed from the 
vertical to the medial. The Ginn & Co. new 
copy books were adopted at 48 cents a dozen. 
Collars’ Practical Latin Prose Composition has 
been replaced by D’Ooge’s Latin Composition. 
For the commercial department of the high 
school it was decided to adopt Moore & Miner’s 
Commercial Arithmetics for use in the junior 
year and Powers & Lyons’ Modern Accountant 
for use in the sophomore year. 


Freeport, Ill. On recommendation of the 
committee on text books and course of study 
the following changes have been made: The 
Graded Literature Readers have been substi- 
tuted for Stepping Stones to Literature; Milli- 
kin & Gale’s Physics will replace Wentworth & 
Hill’s; Barnes’ Semi-slant Method of Penman- 
ship will give way in favor of the Arm Move- 
ment Method of Writing. 

(Concluded on Page 18) 
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A Scientific French Reader. 

Compiled with notes and vocabulary by 
Francis Harold Dike, instructor in French, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Illus- 
trated. 334 pages. Price $1.00. The Silver 
Series of Modern Language text books. Silver, 
Burdett & Company, Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago. 

These pages fairly bristle with scientific 
tems. They will not attract those wishing a 
recent story, a sparkling play, or a critical 
essay. Still, in these days of applied science, 
this reader can hardly fail to fill a large place 
in and out of the classroom. It is mainly made 
up of articles from the issues of various period- 
ieals since the year 1900. The language is, 
therefore, that used today by scientific men, 
and the problems discussed are of current in- 
terest. 

Some of the titles are The Boring of Mt. 
Simplon, The Ventilation of Great Tunnels, 
The By-products of Ocean Fisheries, Steam 
Turbines, Effeet of Drying the Air Used in 
Great Furnaces, The Bridge at Soissons, Pho- 
tography in Three Colors. Abstract problems 
of physies and chemistry, of algebra and 
geometry—the foundation of so many modern 
achievements—are also discussed. Selections 
from Berthelot, Buffon, Saplace and other great 
scientists of France in the past add the dignity 
bestowed only by time. The breadth and power 
with which they handle great principles give a 
background of authority. 

The notes and vocabulary are compact, yet 
sufficiently full, while “a list of proper names,” 
giving information about persons and places 
named, throws much light upon the text. 

The clarity of the style meets the require- 
ments of the subjects. A careful study of these 
articles will not only enlarge the vocabulary 
and add to the definite knowledge of the reader, 
but will give some idea of the varied and exact 
scientific work done in “la belle France.” 
Fingerposts to Children’s Reading. 

By Walter Taylor Field. 224 pages. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

A shrewd observer once said of a sparely, 
even scantily, yet suitably funished bedroom: 
“Tt is not what one has not, but what one has, 
that condemns one.” If this be true of things 
material, is it not equally true of things men- 
tal? Is not time wasted on the ordinary book, 
when it might be used on the great book ? 

These essays are addressed to all “who are 
concerned with the education of the child, and 
who are interested in the enlargement and en- 
richment of his life.” After some pertinent 
thoughts upon the influence there is given a 
graded list of each title for home reading, cov- 
ering twelve years. With each title are a few 


A. C. 


‘sentences, stating the nature and scope of the 


book. These comments are true fingerposts to 


earnest but poorly informed parents and guar- 
dians. 

Then follows a chapter on reading in school, 
outlining the character of reading, packed with 
information -and suggestion, chapters on de- 
sirable and undesirable material for the public, 
the school, the Sunday-school library. Some 
unusually good points are made in the chapter 
on “Tllustrating Children’s Books.” The author 
has the courage to write: “Do not buy the 
child books which are falsely or poorly illus- 
trated. Better no pictures at all than wrong 
ones.” The last chapter is devoted to the 
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origin and growth of Mother Goose, whose jin- 
gle, nonsense, action, and quaintness has at- 
tracted generations of children. One must al- 
ways choose; help in choosing reading is indeed 


:: a help. 


Pictures are commended in which appear a 
pure, bright color, a broad, simple treatment, 
action, animals, faces of beautiful children. 


? In the Days of Goldsmith. 


By Tudor Jenks, author of “In the Days of 
Chaucer,” “In the Days of Shakespeare,” “In 
the Days of Milton,” “In the Days of Scott,” 
ete. 275 pages. A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
York. 

In the Days of Goldsmith we have an at- 
tempt to sketch the political, industrial, social 
and literary phases of the 18th century life in 
England. Goldsmith’s place in social and 
literary circles is given in detail. His char- 
acter as a man is defended. The fine literary 
quality of his best work is recognized. 

These various sidelights make the index par- 
ticularly useful. For the benefit of young -read- 
ers a brief bibliography has been given. An 
appendix contains the chief dates relating to 
Goldsmith’s life and works. 


The Training of the Human Piant. 

By Luther Burbank. 16mo., 99 pages. 
Price, 60 cents net. The Century Co., New 
York. 

Crossing of species, selection, environment, 
are the keynotes of these pages. That a nation 
having diverse but wholesome strains of ances- 
try should develop force and character is, al- 
most, an historical truism. Our wizard of 
plant-life is a believer in this theory—thinking 
that in a wisely directed crossing of species, 
rests the hope of all progress. By hundreds of 
thousands, immigrants of many nationalities 
annually enter our country. What a place for 
a mighty mingling of races! Children are the 
plastic materials on which to work. Our author 
demands for “the sensitive child an heredity 
and environment of love; differentiation in 
training; the enjoyment of sunshine, good air, 
and nourishing food.” A vigorous protest is 
made against the overcrowding of children. 
“No boy or girl should see the inside of a 
schoolhouse until at least ten years old. I am 
speaking of the boy or girl who can be reared 
in the only place that is truly fit to bring up a 
child or a plant—the country.” Remembering 
that our cities are rapidly growing this sounds 
rather utopian. But there is no manner of 
doubt about the country being the place of 
places for young, growing things. Here, as 
Longfellow sang of Agassiz: “Nature, the 
old nurse, will take the child upon her knee, 
saying, “Ilere is a story-book thy Father hath 
written for thee!” 

In clear, vigorous terms the author discusses 
the marriage of the physically unfit, heredity, 
training, growth, character. Our metropolitan 
papers have quoted his opinion that if “a dozen 
normal families, the result of some one of the 
many blendings of these native and foreign 
stocks,” could live by themselves under ideal 
conditions, more could be accomplished for the 
race in ten generations than can now be accom- 
plished in a hundred thousand years.” This, 
too, sounds utopian; but the marvelous of one 
century has already become the commonplace 
of succeeding centuries. 

Pointed sentences and paragraphs are fre- 
quent. Here are two out of many: “Preserve 
beyond all else as the priceless portion of a 
child the integrity of the nervous system. Upon 
this depends their success in life.” “Heredity is 
simply the sum of all the effects of all the 
environments of all past generations on the 
responsive, ever-moving life-forces.” Those who 
think of heredity unchangeable, inflexible as 
Greek fate, would do well to consider it may be 
greatly modified. 
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Lovers of their kind can find many sugges- 
tions in this book, dedicated to “the sixteen mil- 
lion public school children of America and to 
the untold millions under other skies.” 

Laird & Lee’s Guide 

Historic Virginia and the Jamestown Cen- 
tennial, including the many historic spots of 
the Old Dominion, with maps, diagrams, auto- 
mobile routes and directions for visiting the 
famous battlefields of Virginia. Published by 
Laird & Lee, Chicago. 

In Part I of this volume the Dawn of Ameri- 
can History is briefly related and then follows 
a description of the birth of the nation and its 
Virginia setting. This includes Hampton Roads, 
the gateway of America, with accounts of the 
stirring battles fought there; Portsmouth, the 
government workshop; Newport News, the 
world’s greatest shipyards; Hampton, the oldest 
continuous settlement in the United States; Old 
Point Comfort and Fortress Monroe, America’s 
Gibraltar; Jamestown, the cradle of the répub- 
lie; Richmond, the city of chivalry, ete. All 
these points of interest are carefully described 
in detail. 

Part II is given up to an account of the ex- 
position in brief. Here all necessary informa- 
tion is given for the visitor, such as time of 
opening and closing, admission, ground plan, 
buildings, ete. There are also some carefully 
considered automobile routes given. A com- 
plete cross index adds to the value of the book 
as a guide. 

A student of American history or geography 
will find the book very helpful. Any one antici- 
pating attendance upon the Jamestown expo 
will find his pleasure and profit from the trip 
doubled if he will read this book now and carry 
it with him for reference on his trip. 

It is an invaluable reference book of perma- 
nent value for home or school use. 
Webster’s New Standard Dictionary. 


Elementary school edition. Compiled by E. 
T. Roe, L. L. B. 384 pages, 450 text engrav- 
ings, black silk cloth, -gold stamping. Price, 
25 cents. Laird & Lee, publishers, Chicago. 

This is the latest lexicon to be added to the 
Laird & Lee series of school dictionaries. It 
has been prepared with a view of furnishing a 
comprehensive yet concise dictionary suited es- 
pecially for the needs of children in the pri- 
mary grades. 

Among the features of the book may be 
mentioned : 

The degrees of adjectives, plurals of nouns, 
irregular forms ‘of verbs, proper nouns indi- 
cated by capital initials, and many new words 
and definitions now appearing in a work of 
this kind for the first time. Key to diacritical 
markings is at the foot of each page. Special 
departments are: Rules for spelling, American 
weights and measures and abbreviations in 
common use, evolution of diacritical marks and 
signs used in writing and typography. Both 
the regular and reformed spelling are given in 
alphabetical order. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Nature Studies on the Farm. By Charles A. 
Keffer, University of Tennessee. Cloth. 12 mo. 
154 pages, with illustrations. Price, 40 cents. 
American Book Company, New York, Cincin- 
rati, Chicago. 

Elementary French.—A text-book for begin- 
ners. By Fred D. Aldrich, Worcester Academy, 
and Irving L. Foster, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 12mo., cloth. 329 pages. List price, $1.00; 
mailing price, $1.10. Ginn & Co.. Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 

The Essays of Elia—By Charles Lamb. Se- 
lected, with biographical sketch, bibliography 
and notes. Price, cloth, 40 cents; paper, 359) 
cents net, postpaid. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 4. 
Park St., Boston. 


(Continued{under Text-Book Directory.) 








BOOKMEN AT LOS ANGELES. - 

The Pacific coast bookmen were in attend- 
ance at the Los Angeles convention in great 
numbers. A few.of the eastern managers were 
there, but the majority were not to be seen. 
Among the bookmen who. were there may be 
mentioned : 

Allyn & Bacon: Forrest C. Bailey, San Jose, 
Cal. 

American Book Company: John Arthur 
Green, Mgr., New York City, Frank A. Fitz- 
patrick, Mgr., Boston, Mass., Major A. H. 
Clancy, St. Paul, Minn., J. M. Green, Trenton, 
N. J., Adam F. Gunn, Megr., San Francisco, 
Cal., C. E. Brown, Cleveland, O., Samuel B. 
Todd, Chicago, Ill, James O. Osborn, Los 
Angeles, Cal., D. J. Sullivan, Portland, Ore., 
P. J. Woolsey, San Francisco, Cal., Charles C. 
Hughes, San Francisco, Cal. 

D. ©. Heath & Co.: C. H. Ames, Boston, 
Mass. 

The Macmillan Company: Jesse A. Ells- 
worth, New York, T. D. Morehouse, Chicago, 
Til. 

W. H. Wheeler & Co.: W. C. Fidler, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Rand, McNally & Co.: R. H. Allen, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

University of Chicago Press: W. 
Chicago, Il. 

Silver, Burdett & Co.: W. G. Hartranft, 
Mgr., San Francisco, Cal., Harry Linscott, 
Berkeley, Cal., and L. A. Traver, Pendleton, 
Ore. 

D. C. Heath & Co.: G. H. Chileote, Berkeley, 
Cal., Charles F. Scott, San Francisco, Cal. 

Educational Publishing Company: J. H. 
Mitchell, San Francisco. 

Milton Bradley Company : 
Francisco, Cal. 

Ginn & Co.: S. C. Smith and A. E. Shu- 
mate, San Francisco, Cal. 


C. Gore, 


H. O. Palen, San 


AMONG BOOKMEN. 

Robert Foresman, head of the music depart- 
ment of Silver, Burdett & Co., was on the 
program for an address at the Los Angeles 
convention. He was, however, unable to attend. 

E. L. Bailey, superintendent of public schools 
of Jackson, Miss., for several years past, has 
announced his retirement. He will represent 


Ginn & Co. 





A. W. Chambers Jas. F. McCullough W. H. Maddock 
as they appeared after visiting Senator Clark’s 
Copper Mine. 


* southwestern 
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Mr. ©. S. Dobson represents the Educational 
Publishing Company in the state of Ohio and 
looks after periodical publications and _ text- 
books of the firm. 

Mr. O. L. Woolley, who represents the Mac- 
millan Company in Indiana, is temporarily in 
Missouri. As Mr. Woolley ex- 
presses it, he is seraping the Ozarks for busi- 
ness for the Macmillan Company. 

Mr. E. L. Cummings is New York agent for 
the Milton Bradley Company and is located at 
Lyons. 


Mr. E. L. Middleton, formerly representa- 
tive for J. B. Lippincott Company at Cary, 
N. ©., is now principal of Cary high school. 
During the summer months he is vacation 
bookman. 


Mr. E. E. Bush represents the Prang Edu- 
cational Company in Illinois, Michigan and 
Ohio. 


Mr. J. H. Rowlands, formerly agent for Benj. 
H. Sanborn & Co, has accepted a position as 
agent for Silver, Burdett & Co. in Ohio. Mr. 
Rowlands makes his headquarters at Columbus. 


Mr. Turner, formerly of Ohio, who is now in 
the Missouri campaign, will work from the 
New York office. 

The bookmen who represented their firms in 
Boise for the Idaho state adoptions enjoyed a 
banquet on the evening of the day when the 
decision of the text book commission was an- 
nounced. The following attended: 

American Book Company, 8. B. Todd, J. N. 
Hunt; D. Appleton & Co., William I. Crane; 
Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, Charles F. At- 
kinson, C. J. Hobeke; B. D. Berry & Co., B. D. 
Berry; W. C. Doub & Co., J. M. Eppstein, Mr. 
Shearer; Educational Publishing Company, J. 
H. Mitchell; Ginn & Co., Milton Ganz; D. C. 
Heath & Co., L. J. Phebus, Daniel Miller, G. 
Hi. Chileote; Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Roland 
Hebden; Little, Brown & Co., Mr. Parker; The 
Macmillan Company, Mr. Seaver, Jesse E. Ells- 
worth; Prang Educational Company, Mr. Ja- 
cobs; Charles FE. Merrill & Co., Z. C. Spencer; 
Rand, MeNally & Co., Mr. Cowgill and W. S. 
Robinson; Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., E. B. 
Blackburne; Charles Seribner’s Sons, Byron A. 
Kilbourne; Seott, Foresman & Co., O. G. Sher- 
man; Silver, Burdett & Co., H. A. Linscott; 
W. G. Hartranft; Wheeler & Co., W. H. 
Wheeler, W. C. Fidler. 

D. B. Albert, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Silver Creek, N. Y., represerts 
Charles E. Merrill & Co. in Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Albert makes his headquar- 
ters at Erie, Pa. 

Mr. A. D. Perkins, agent for D. C. Heath & 
Co., has established a summer home at Sodus 
Bay, a famous fishing resort on Lake Ontario. 
Mr. E. L. Cummings, Lyons, N. Y., represent- 
ing Milton Bradley Company, also makes his 
summer home at Sodus Bay. It is stated, on 
good authority, that Messrs. Perkins and Cum- 
mings have in preparation a book, inspired by 
the drinking water and lake breezes of Sodus, 
entitled: “Yarns Hatched ’Round Foaming 
Waters.” 

Mr. Thomas B. Lee, formerly with Christo- 
pher Sower Company, has left the book busi- 
ness and entered the engineering department of 
the C. W. Hunt Company, West New Brighton, 
New York. 

Bowen Changes. 

F. W. Bowen, for twenty-seven years the 
New Jersey representative of Christopher 
Sower Company, severed business connections 
on May 13, 1907, with that company to be- 
come the New Jersey state agent for the D. 
C. Heath Company. He replaces E. W. Har- 
vey, who, at his own request, was transferred 
to Ohio. 

In discussing the change, Mr. Bowen says: 
“I was with the Christopher Sower Company 
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T. W. BOWEN 
New Jersey Representative for D. C. Heath & Co, 
Camden, N. J. 


for nearly twenty-seven years. In all that 
time never, so far as I know, was there an 
unkind feeling of any kind between us. Our 
relations were always of the pleasantest. I 
have only praise for every member of the firm, 


‘To leave them after so long and pleasant sery- 


ice was like a child of twenty-one leaving 
home to go out in the world and begin for 
himself.” 

Mr. Bowen still resides at Camden, N. J, 
but receives all friends in the New York of- 
fice. Though a veteran bookman in point of 
years, disposition and an excellent nature keep 
him young in spirit, healthy in body, and 
mentally as active as ever. 


. a nailer 


TAKE A RECORD. 

See How Many Friends Are Hurt by Coffee. 

It would be just as reasonable for a temper- 
ance advocate to drink a little diluted whisky 
as to drink coffee, for one is as truly an intoxi- 
cant as the other, and persistence in the use of 
coffee brings on a variety of chronic diseases, 
notorious among which are dyspepsia, heart 
palpitation (ultimately heart failure),  fre- 
quently constipation, kidney troubles, many 


cases of weak eyes and trembling condition of 
the nerves. 


These are only a few of the great variety of 
diseases which come from an unbalanced -nerv- 
ous system, caused by the persistent daily use 
of the drug, caffeine, which is the active prin- 
ciple of coffee. Another bit of prima facie evi- 
dence about coffee is that the victims to the 
habit find great difficulty in giving it up. 

They will solemnly pledge to themselves day 
after day that they will abandon the use of it 
when they know that it is shortening their days, 
but morning after morning they fail, until they 
grow to despise themselves for their lack of 
self control. 


Any one interested in this subject would be 
greatly surprised to make a systematic inquiry 
among prominent brain workers. There are 
hundreds of thousands of our most prominent 
people who have abandoned coffee altogether 
and are using Postum Food Coffee in its place, 
and for the most excellent reasons in the world. 
Many of them testify that ill health, nervous 
prostration, and consequent inability to work, 
has in times past pushed them back and out of 
their proper standing in life, which they have 
been able to regain by the use of good health, 
strong nerves, and great vitality, since coffee 
has been thrown out and Postum put in its 
place. “There’s a Reason.” Read “The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs., it has been called “a 
health classic,” by some physicians. 
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Newark, N. J. The conduct of the mem- 
pers of the common council and of the board 
of education of Newark was the subject of a 
presentment by the Essex county grand jury 
to Chief Justice Gummere, in Newark. Refer- 
ring to the board of education, the jurors say 
enough transactions of a doubtful nature were 
disclosed to warrant a probing of school affairs 
by a citizens’ commission, 

“The presentment says: 

“We find many of the members of the board 
of education not fitted for their office; ignorant 
of educational work; inexperienced in large 
affairs, and unable to add dignity or efficiency 
to our schools. Work is divided among mem- 
bers as spoils of office, according to the districts 
they represent. 

“The quarrels which take place in public over 
principals, teachers, salaries, plumbing, pianos, 
real estate, buildings and other things are a dis- 
grace to our city. 

“There are worthy men on the board. We 
are simply speaking of what we find to be true 
in general. The number of commissioners is 
too large and they are not up to the level of 
the great publie enterprise they try to manage. 

“A Jarge board chosen from the several wards 
and by the methods by which they are now 
selected, leads to the election of incompetents. 
The blame rests, therefore, first of all on the 
citizens. 

“The worst feature of the present situation is 
not the loss of the taxpayers’ money so much 
as the demoralization of the schools. No mat- 
ter how fine our schoolhouses or how efficient 
our teachers, the work of training our children 
eannot be well done, cannot make for good eiti- 
zenship, until the people place at the head of 
our school system a body of men representing 
the best intelleet and character of our city, in- 
stead of men, as at present, elected for political 
reasons, Without reference to character or abil- 
ity. No stream ean rise higher than its souree. 

“The publie schools of our city are tainted by 
the atmosphere which emanates from our board 
of edueation.” 

The entire school board of the DeSoto parish 
of Louisiana has been removed by the governor 
of the state and a new coterie of members 
placed in its stead. The trouble which led to 
the removal of the entire school board dates 
back to the decision of the state board of edu- 
cation more than two years ago, when that body 
decided to have none but trained school men 
at the head of the public school systems of the 
different parishes. At the time of the ruling 
Supt. Goss of the DeSoto parish did not come 
up to the standard of a practical edueator, as 
fixed by the board. 

At its last meeting the state board directed 
that the school board of DeSoto parish accept 
the resignation of Parish Supt. 
themselves, and the governor was 
directed by the state board to remove the De- 
Soto parish board if that board did not accept 
the resignation of Supt. Goss. 


Goss, 


or resign 


The DeSoto parish board refused to dispense 
with the Supt. 
the governor has now appointed a new board, 
which will proceed to elect a new parish super- 
intendent of edueation for DeSoto parish. 

The complication is, however, not relieved by 
The old board refuses to surrender 
the records and seal of office until a final ruling 
has been seeured from the supreme court. 

Schenectady, N. Y. The resignation of seven 


services of Goss, and 


this action. 


of the ten members of the board of education 
was demanded by the mayor as a result of the 
release given John T. Freeman, superintendent 
of schools, without public hearing. The mayor 
had requested his retention until January, 
1908. 

Oak Park, Ill. The board of education has 
cireularized the parents of all boys and girls 
who will be in the first and second year of the 
high school next fall, telling of the danger the 
board sees in the secret societies and urging 
that non-support kill them. 


RECENT LEGISLATION. 

Pennsylvania. A bill to establish schools for 
adults, including foreigners, and providing for 
instruction and employment of teachers for the 
same has become a law. 

Pennsylvania. A law has been passed fixing 
the minimum salary of teachers holding pro- 
visional certificate at $40 and for teachers hav- 
ing professional, permanent and normal school 
certificates at $50. 

Wisconsin. The state legislature has passed 
a law creating a Wisconsin state teachers’ 
agency, which provides that all publie school 
teachers in the state, by paying a membership 
fee of $2 to the commissioner of labor and in- 
dustrial statistics, may avail themselves of the 
services of this bureau in their efforts to secure 
positions in any of the public schools of the 


state free from any other charges whatso- 
ever. 
Wisconsin. The Poss bill giving the city of 


Milwaukee a school board of fifteen members 
to be elected at large, the first board to be 
appointed by a commission consisting of the 
mayor, president of the common council, city 
attorney, city treasurer and city comptroller. 
has passed both the senate and house and re- 
ceived the signature of the governor. 

Wisconsin. The state legislature has passed 
a bill providing that school district boards 
or boards of education have power to authorize 
the use of the school building for public enter- 
tainments and to charge an admission fee when 
these entertainments are given under the direc- 
tion and control of the school authorities. 

This action is the result of a recent decision 
handed down by the state superintendent of 
publie instruetion, who affirmed that school 
buildings could not be used for entertainments 
designed to produce a profit. 

Utah. The right to establish a retirement or 
pension fund is granted each community by the 
action of the last state legislature. 

Under the new law a retirement committee 
of seven shall have charge of and distribute 
the funds. The committee is to be composed 
of two members of the board of education, the 
city superintendent of schools, the clerk of the 
board, and three teachers selected from among 
the petitioners. The treasurer of the board is 
to be the treasurer of the commission. 

The commission shall have charge of all re- 
tirements and the money is to be provided from 
the following sources: Results of the call for 
a donation of 1 per cent on each check paid by 
the school board; the reduction of the wages of 
teachers who are unable to teach a few days in 
the year. The proceeds of this fine are to be 
turned over to the association. 


BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Elizabeth, N. J. Dr. William J. Shearer, 
superintendent of schools, will be succeeded in 





MR. F. L. BEGGS, 
President, Board of Education 
Newark, Ohio. 


that office by Richard E. Clement, principal of 
one of the local schools. The election, which is 
for a term of seven years, developed into a 
fight between the superintendent and one of 
the principals. While not long drawn out, it 
was a close fight, with the board finally favor- 
ing Mr. Clement. 

Wichita, Kas. The salary of Supt. R. F. 
Knight was increased from $2,000 to $2,500 
per year. 

Supt. Edwin G. Cooley was re-elected head 
of the Chicago school system by a unanimous 
vote of the board of education. The drastic 
measures resultant from a sudden change in 
the municipal government of the city removed 
the impending danger of an untimely removal. 

Supt. EF. G. Cooley of Chicago has attracted 
national attention by his statement that girls 
should wear graduation frocks made by them- 
selves and not exceeding 75 cents in cost. News- 
paper comment throughout the country sec- 
onded Supt. Cooley’s idea. 

It has been estimated conservatively that 
Kansas will be afflicted with a teacher shortage 
amounting to one thousand. 


MEAT OR CEREALS. 
A Question of Interest to All Careful Persons. 


Arguments on food are interesting. Many 
persons adopt a vegetarian diet on the ground 
that they do not like to feel that life has been 
taken to feed them, nor do they faney the 
thought of eating dead meat. 

On the other hand, too great consumption of 
partly cooked, starchy oats and wheat or white 
bread, pastry, produces bowel 
troubles, bowel digestive organs 
(where starch is digested) are overtaxed and 
the food ferments, producing gas, and microbes 
generate in the decayed food, frequently bring- 
ing on peritonitis and appendicitis. 

Starchy food is absolutely essential to the 
human body. Its best form is shown in the 
food “Grape-Nuts,” where the starch is changed 
into a form of sugar during the process of its 
manufacture. In this way the required food is 
presented to the system in a pre-digested form 
and is immediately made into blood and tissue, 
without taxing the digestive organs. 

A remarkable result in nourishment is ob- 
tained; the Grape-Nuts gains 
quickly in physical and mental strength. Why 
in mental? Beeause the food contains delicate 
particles of Phosphate of Potash obtained 
from the grains, and this unites with the albu- 
men of all food and the combination is what 
nature uses to rebuild worn out cells in the 
brain. This is a scientific fact that can be 
easily proven by a ten days’ use of Grape-Nuts. 
“There’s a Reason.” Read “The Road to Well- 


ville,” in packages. 
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DAY SCHOOLS FOR DEFECTIVES. 
By C. G. Pearse. 
(Concluded from Page 7.) 


dren under the usual conditions. Sometimes 
these children are so deformed or otherwise 
abnormal that they ought not to be associated 
with or in sight of the children in the regular 
classes. For such special cases classes of crip- 
pled children are formed where, in rooms spe- 
cially adapted to their needs, where they may 
have more freedom and the sympathetic care 
of specially qualified teachers, they may in 
greater comfort make progress toward a more 
complete education, which shall enable them to 
overcome in some degree the handicap they 
bear and to become more nearly normal mem- 
bers of society. 


The Mentally Deficient. 

The public schools have also found it prac- 
ticable to care in day schools for a class of chil- 
dren deficient in mentality. These children are 
not, strictly speaking, feeble-minded; they are 
not so lacking in the power of self-direction or 
self-control as to be unable to move about the 
streets from their homes to the school or upon 
other business without guidance, but the powers 
of their minds are deficient to such a degree 
that they cannot, with profit, receive the in- 
struction given to normal children in the public 
schools. They verge towards the class which 
can never become wholly self-sustaining and 
self-supporting. These, when provided with 
trained teachers, taught in rooms equipped for 
handwork and permitting greater freedom and 
greater variety of employment, frequently show 
great progress toward normal development and 
in other cases are kept from falling into habits 
of inattention and from the discouragement 
which comes from repeated failure. They are 
often kept, too, from falling into an unhappy 
attitude which is frequently marked by antag- 
onism toward the school, its instrumentalities 
and regulations or frame of mind which is apt 
later to develop into a feeling of antagonism 
toward the society with which they are sur- 
rounded and its wholesome regulations. 


These special lines of educational investi- 
gation and educational practice are marking a 
higher development of our educational system, 
—a greater appreciation of our responsibility 
toward those children who depart from the nor- 
mal and a better understanding of the value to 
the state which comes from a more intelligent 
and more skillful application of our educational 
system to meet the needs not only of the normal, 
but of all the children of the state-—Address. 


TEXT BOOK NEWS. 
(Concluded from Page 14.) 

Erie, Pa. Books used in the past were or- 
dered omitted as follows: 

Watkins’ American Literature, Hoadley’s 
Physics, Jordan & Heath’s Animal Forms, 
Jordan & Price’s Manual of Zoology, Allen & 
Greenough’s Latin Grammar, and Frye’s Ele- 
ments of Geography. 

Books were ordered added as follows: Gan- 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE DEWEY 
SPELLING BOOK 


By EDWARD M. McLOUGHLIN 
Principal Dewey School, Chicago 


If you are contemplating the use of a 
spelling book, it will pay you to become 
acquainted with this one. 


Cloth. 150 Pages. Mailing Price, 30 Cts. 





Educational Publishing Company 


228 Wabash Ave., Chicago 18 E. 17th St., New York 
50 Bromfield St., Boston 2046 Center St., Berkeley, Cal. 


nett, Garrison & Tous- 
ton’s Commercial Ge- 
ography, Abernethey’s 
American Literature, 
Cutter & Sorelle’s Ra- 
tional Typewriting, 
Carhart & ‘Clute’s 
High School Physics, 
Jordan’s Animal Life, 
Frye’s First Steps in 
Geography, and Col- 
ton’s Zoology. 

Trenton, N. J. On 
recommendation of the 
committee on text 
books the following 
books were placed on 
the approved list for 
the schools of the city: 
McPreson & Hender- 
son’s Chemistry, Gar- 
diner, Kittredge & Ar- 
nold’s Manual of Com- 
position and Rhetoric, 
Gayley’s Classic Myths, 
and Webster’s New 
Standard Dictionary. 

Supt. O. J. Kern’s 
“Among Country 
Schools,” published by 
Ginn & Co. of Boston, 
has recently been 
adopted by the educa- 
tional authorities of 
the state of South Da- 
kota as one of the 
books in the reading 
course which it is com- 
pulsory for 
and applicants for 
teachers’ places to read. 


South Dakota is the | 


fourth state to adopt 
the noted Winnebago 


teachers | 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq., New York 





Isaac Pitman Shorthand 
SPEED WITH ACCURACY 


First International Contest 


The First International Speed Contest, Baltimore, April 14, 
1906, was open to the world for writers of less than ten 
years’ experience. The adjoining diagram represents the 
results the ISAAC PITMAN SYSTEM in the lead, the 
winner, attained a net speed of 150 per minute. 


Second International Contest 
At the Second International Speed Contest, Boston, March 
30, 1907, the Supremacy of the Isaac Pitman System was 
again demonstrated by the winning of both the Eagan 
International Cup and Miner Gold Medal by writers of the 
Isaac Pitman Shorthand. The winner of the Cup attained 
a gross speed of 225 words per minute. 


The Best Text-book 


‘*We are getting excellent results with Isaac Pitman’s 
‘Course in Shorthand,’ and we expect to save almost a 
term by the use of it. All of our shorthand teachers praise it 
highly.’’—Edwin A. Bolger, Teacher of Isaac Pitman’s Short- 
hand, Commercial High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


‘*T am delighted with your ‘Course’ and believe it will 
revolutionize the teaching of shorthand. It appeals to me 
as one of the most teachable books it has ever been my 
pleasure toexamine. I don’t find a superfluous thing in it.”’ 
—P. B. 8. Peters, Teacher of Isauc Pitman Shorthand, Man- 
ual Training High School, Kansas City, Mo. 


**T know of no subject taught in the high schools that is capable of 
giving more cultural and practical benefit to the students, than shorthand, 
if itis properly taught. Ihave examined your ‘Course in Shorthand’ very 
carefully, and am pleased to state that I consider that the simple grading 
—with sentences and position-writing from the first lesson, the logical 
arrangement and the pedagogical presentation combine to make it the 
most perfect American shorthand text-book ever published. It should 
do much to increase the popularity and efficiency of this subject in the 
high schools as well as in the business schools.’’— Woodford D. Anderson, 


Benn Pitman 75 
ISAAC PITMAN 


Gregg (Light-line 


Ph. D., Washington Irving High School, New York City. 


\ 
Send for ‘Some Points,’ and a copy of ‘‘ Pitman’s Journal.” 


Publishers of *‘Course in Isaac Pitman's Shorthand,” $1 50. 
“Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,” 50 cents. 
Adopted by the New York High Schools. 





















































county educator’s work, the other three being 
Colorado, Nebraska and West Virginia. Pros- 
pects are that within a few montRs the book 
will have become adopted by several other 
states. The adoption of the book by South 
Dakota means a sale of some 5,000 volumes, 
and as Nebraska will probably take 7,000 vol- 
umes, and Colorado and West Virginia about 


5,000 each, it means that nearly 25,000 volumes | 


of the work will be circulated in these states 
alone. 

Salem, O. Scott & Southworth’s Lessons in 
I:nglish, Books I and II adopted. 

Newark, N. J. Frye’s geographies have been 
placed on the supplementary list. 

Toronto, Can. The Canada Publishing Com- 
pany has been: awarded a contract by the On- 
tario government for new school readers at the 
following retail prices: First reader, part one, 
5 cents; part two, 7 cents. Second reader, 9 
cents; third reader, 13 cents; fourth reader, 15 
cents. The aggregate retail cost for a set at the 
new prices will be 49 cents, compared with $1.15 
on existing prices. 

Newburgh, N. Y. At the meeting of the 
school board the committee on text books and 
supplies recommended the following adoptions: 
Walsh’s Arithmetics, Milne’s Elements of Al- 








—~ oi tate 


gebra, and Spencer’s practical writing books. 
The report was adopted unanimously. 


THE BASIS OF GRADING TEACHERS’ 
SALARIES. 


(Concluded from Page 4) 


ment in salaries with greater efficiency among 
teachers, the great army of teachers are not 
anywhere objecting to higher standards, as well 
as higher salaries. The great army of teachers 
appreciate the fact that the schools are for the 
children, and that it is only by accident that 
any person happens to be called to serve the 
publie in teaching. They realize that the pri- 
mary function of the school is to protect the 
public against the dangers of an illiterate and 
ignorant citizenship; that by increasing the 
quality of the teaching done, they increase the 
efficiency of these schools for the people, while 
at the same time they increase the remunera- 
tion, social and pecuniary, for the teachers 
who are able to meet the requirements. My 
hope is that they will also recognize the danger 
to the schools as well as the danger to them- 
selves of the competition of the incompetent 
teacher.— Address. 
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Literature Series VOLUMES 

PAs ? ‘It contains more copyrighted material than any other literature series for school and college use. 3, 

Ace’ eis It contains the only authorized school editions of Longfellow, Whittier, Hawthorne, Lowell, Holmes, § 
0; 


a 
b ae Emerson, and other American authors. 


A Its annual circulation, which has more than doubled in 12 years, is now over 1,100,000. 
oe ety 
‘el >) aa Prices, 15 cents, paper, or 25 cents, cloth, for each of 150 volumes; and upwards for each of 40 other volumes, 
: > AA or ae Free upon Request — an illustrated Catalogue with complete Table of Contents. Zi 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN ® CO. BosTON NEW YORK CHICAGOS 
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It is used in every State, Territory, and Dependency of the United States and in all the Provinces of Canada. 
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THE POSITION 


Taken by 
Mace’s School History 


of the 
United States 


is of importance to all educators. 
Recognized by 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 


as a work of first rank for graded 
schools, it is adopted by the City 
and District. The following letter 
speaks for itself: 


“TI have the honor to inform you that 
the Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia (ineluding the City of Washing- 
ton), at its meeting on Wednesday, Febru- 
ary twentieth, adopted Mace’s United 
States History for use in the schools of the 
District of Columbia.”’ Barton W. Ever- 
mann, Chairman of the Committee on 
Text-Books, Board of Education of the 
Distriet of Columbia, Washington, D. C. 


THE STATE OF IDAHO 
ADOPTS: THE BOOK 


What the history means to those who 
have tested it. 





“Our teachers with one accord pro- 
claim the Mace History better adapted for 
use in the grades than any other history 
they have ever used. The simplicity of 
language, clearness of description, and 
accuracy of statement urefeatures which 
commend this book most highly.”" W. E. 
Maddock, Superintendent of Schools, 
Superior, Wis. 













“Our teachers state in no uncertain 
terms that after the use of Mace’s School 
History of the United States, they find 
the pupils better prepared than ever be- 
fore. The students display a livelier inter- 
est in history, and a fuller comprehension 
of the subject.’’ Charles E. White, Princi- 
pal of Franklin School, Syracuse, N. Y. 











“The life of the nation in its social and 
industrial aspects is admirably treated. 
The style is remarkable for its simplicity. 
The book has given abundant satisfaction 
in the schoolroom.” James M. Walsh, 
Principal of Irving School, Dubuque, Ia. 









*“Mace's School History of the United 
States is the adopted text of our school, 
and I feel satistied that as a brief history, 
it is the most usable text published."’ J. D. 
Allen, Principal of Delaney School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 










Rand, McNally & Company - 


Chicago 





London New York 
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Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. announce a New 
Handy Information Series which adds several 
little volumes to their former series of similar 
works. Among them are: How to Keep Well, 
Handy Book of Synonyms, Handy Book of 
Card Games, and How to Play Chess. There 
are fifteen such practical titles in all, each 
carefully compiled from the best authorities, 
and obtainable at a popular price. 

Among the cities which have recently adopt- 
ed the Prang books are Peoria, Springfield, 
Paris, and Mattoon, IIl. 

The books adopted for the Chickasaw Indian 
Reading Cirele at Guthrie, Okla., are Kemp’s 
Ilistory of England, Ladd’s Primer of Psy- 
chology, and Baleomb’s Outlines of Agricul- 
ture, 

Peoria, Ill. The text book committee of the 
hoard of education has adopted the policy of 


continuing one set of 
books fro:n four to six 
years. Fewer changes 
will not be made save 
in radical situations. 
The states of Idaho 
and Montana have 
adopted the B. D. 
Berry & Co. school 
writing books for a pe- 
riod of five years. 
Essential Studies in 
English, book I, Lan- 
guage, book II, Gram- 
mar, have been adopted 
in Oshkosh, Wis., and 
Whitewater county, Il. 
The comparative uni- 
formity of preparation 
required for entrance 
to the colleges of the 
United States, accom- 
plished through the in- 
stitution of a “Board 
on College Entrance 
Requirements,” has 
made it possible to pre- 
seribe specifically the 
work which must be 
done by the student in 
order to prepare for 
examination. Ginn & 
Co. have recently 
printed a convenient 
and complete list of 
the requirements in 
English. Copies will be 
sent postpaid to any 
address on request. 
Cleveland, O. Despite 
the petition of 15,000 
citizens of all nation- 
alities that the German 
be abolished in the low- 
er grades, the school 
board has re-engaged the entire staff of teachers 


Boston 
San Francisco 


at an expense of $100,000 per annum. German 
in high schools was not objected to. It was 


merely demanded that the language be placed 
on an equal basis with other foreign languages. 

The Washington township school board has 
made the following changes in text books: The 
Natural Geography was displaced and Frey’s 
adopted. The Continental Readers were super- 
seded by Jones’ Readers. Maxwell’s Steps in 
English replaced Farbell’s Language Lessons. 

The Ford county, Ill, school township con- 
vention adopted and recommended a uniform 
system of text books. 

The free text book system has been adopted 
for the schools of Manitowoc, Wis. 

Tacoma, Wash. The following books were 
adopted for teachers’ reading circle, 1907-8: 
Essentials of Teaching Reading, University 
Publishing Company, Lincoln, Neb.; Sabin’s 
Common Sense Didactics, Rand, McNally & 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; Hodge Nature Study and 
Life, Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass.; Systematic 
Methodology, Smith’s, Silver, Burdett & Co., 
New York. 

The following were adopted for pupils’ read- 
ing circle: Agriculture for Beginners, Ginn & 
Co., Boston, Mass.; Primer of Forestry, Part 
II, government publication; American Pioneers, 
Silver, Burdett & Co., New York; The Man 
Without a Country,” Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Self Help, American Book Com- 
pany, New York. 

State Supt. J. L. McBrien of Nebraska has 
given out a list of the various companies au- 
thorized to do business in Nebraska. These 
are: Silver, Burdett & Co.; D. C. Heath & 
Co.; D. Appleton & Co.; Ginn & Co.; G. & C. 
Merriam Company; Penn Publishing Com- 
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Used in such representative 
cities as Chicago, Columbus, New 
York City, Providence, R. L., 
Worcester, Mass., Des Moines, 
Iowa, New Haven and Hartford, 
Conn. 










Used in such representative 
places as New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburg, Duluth, 
Minn., Des Moines (W. S.) and 
Dubuque, lowa, Springfield and 
Worcester, Mass. 





Used exclusively in five states, 
in nearly all the large cities of the 
United States, in the best Normal 
schools all over the country, and 
in many Canadian cities. They are 
today the geographical standard 
for the English-speaking world. 


New York 
Atlanta 


Chicago 
Dallas 


London 
Columbus 


pany; Scott, Foresman & Co.; Public School 
Publishing Company; George W. Jacobs & Co.; 


American Book Company;. The Macmillan 
Company; Prang Educational Company; May- 
nard, Merrill & Co.; Rand, MeNally & Co.; 
Crane & Co.; Union School Furnishing Com- 
pany. 

Oshkosh, Wis. On recommendation of the 
committee on text books the board of educa- 
tion has introduced Essential Studies in Eng- 
lish, books I and II, in place of Reed’s Intro- 
ductory Language Work, Reed & Kellogg’s 
Graded Lessons in Language and Reed & Kel- 
logg’s Higher Lessons in Language. Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Science will replace the 
Williams’ Chemistry now in use. 


Antonio, Tex. Colton’s Elementary 
Physiology and Hygiene has replaced Hutchin- 
son’s Physiology in the high schools. 

Prang’s drawing system, books 1 to 7, are in 
successful use in the grades. 


San 


Louisville, Ky. In accordance with the state 
law drawing has been added to the high school 
curriculum. 


A COMMENDABLE POLICY. 

This is the policy announced by the Sadler- 
Rowe Company in its quarterly bulletin: 

“The rule established by this company at its 
organization, that all customers should have the 
same price, receive the same consideration and 
treatment and be dealt with absolutely on the 
square, still stands. Our representatives are 
carefully selected men of integrity and char- 
acter, who strictly observe our straightforward 
business methods. We sell our goods on their 
merits.” 

Would that every school book publisher car- 
ried out such a policy. 

















SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT. 


(Continued from page 14.) 


Milwaukee, Wis. Chemical laboratory appa- 
ratus for the North Division high school was 
purchased from the Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., at a cost of $530.89. 

The New York City board of education has 
placed its third order for portable schoolhouses 
with the American Portable House Company, 
Seattle, Wash. The present order calls for 
fifteen schoolhouses similar to those ordered 
about six months ago. 

The board of education has awarded to the 
Trenton School Furniture Company a contract 
to furnish the schools of Rahway, N. J., with 
seven hundred desks for $3,545.50, and also with 
three thousand square feet of slate blackboard 
at forty-five cents per square foot. 


Oakland, Cal. The Fred Frick Clock Com- 
pany has installed clock systems in two of the 
schools at a cost of $550 and $500. 


Gary, Ind. Five schoolhouses have been 
purchased from the American Portable House 
Company. They are the only solution for the 
varying conditions of congestion which exist 
in this city. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Eighteen Sheldon speed 
lathes at $638, and eighteen rapid acting vises, 
end clamps, etec., at $106.90, have been fur- 
nished by E. H. Sheldon & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

The MelIntosh Stereopticon Co. has just sup- 
plied the board of education of Syracuse, N. Y., 
with projection apparatus. 

Both Washington, D. C., and the commis- 
sioner of.public instruction of Porto Rico have 
recently adopted the “Holden System for Pre- 
serving Books.” 

The committee on school furnishings for the 
new State Normal school at Platteville, Wis., 
spent considerable time in Chicago last month 
to select furniture and fittings for the new 
building at Platteville. The order for school 


desks, teachers’ desks, leather couches, chairs, 
ete., was placed with M. H. E. Beckley, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 


“Red Book 410,” issued by Orr & Lockett of 


Chicago, is a complete 
‘atalogue of 
training 
tools. 






manual 

benches and 
Every article 
listed is not only clear- 
ly shown by an illus- 
tration, but necessary 
information as to ma- 
terial of manufacture, 
cost and methods of 
use, are given. 











Anyone interested in 
wood, metal or leather 
work, domestic science, 
pottery, ete., may ob- 
tain a copy of “Red 
Book 410” by simply 
writing Orr & Lockett 
Company. 


INDOOR HUMIDITY 


The tension of a school room full of fidgety, nervous children 
can be instantly and greatly reduced by the introduction of vapor 
into the room.’’—Editorial, Chicago Tribune. 













































































Miss Lizzie E. Woos- 











ter, author of the 
Wooster Primer and 
Wooster Arith metie, 
won her suit against 
Crane & Co. in Chan- 
cery court in New Jer- 
sey. The court re- 















































seinded the contracts 
which existed between 
Miss Wooster and 
Crane & Co., returning 
both arithmetic and 
primer and_ other 
books, which this firm 
has been publishing 
since 1890. Crane & 
Co. must account be- 
fore master in chan- 
cery for all moneys re- 
ceived from the sale of 
these books. 





nervousness, 

















The equipment of school rooms. with The Geetzy Indoor Air 
Moistener will provide the necessary moisture to overcome all 
And—with the use of Formozone—it will secure pro- 
tection to the health of the children by destroying all disease germs 
and contagion in the air of the school room. 


Complete information on this vital subject may be obtained from 


FORMOZONE HYGIENIC MANUFACTURING Co. 
2ii E. Madison St. - 


Write for Illustrated Book on Health. 
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THE AMERICAN TRAVELING PICTURE 
EXHIBIT. 

The accompanying illustration will give the 

reader some idea of the American Traveling Pic- 

ture Exhibit. now in preparation by Mr. A. H. 





American Traveling Picture Exhibit. 


CLASS PINS 


If interested in Class Pins, write to us. We will make for you, free of 
charge, special and original designs executed in colors. Be sure to let us 
know what your class colors are, and about how many pins you can use; we 
will then quote you our lowest net figures. 


We do first-class work only, but at very reasonable prices. 


Bunde & Upmeyer Co., Jewelers, 





OUR SPECIALTY 


71-75 Wisconsin Street, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Arranged by Mr. A. H. Porter 


ly prepared. 


| | treated. 





That Penmanship is so poorly taught? Because teachers are not proper- 
There is but ONE work that will do it. 
that and you can stop the trouble. 
Order ‘‘ILLUSTRATED LESSONS and LECTURES on THEORY 
and ART of PENMANSHIP.’’ 


Address, THE ELLSWORTH COMPANY, 127 Duane St., N. Y. 





Porter of the American Crayon Company. The 
portion of the exhibit illustrated was first shown 


With great success at the convention of the Catho- 
lic Edueational Association, held in Milwaukee 
during the month of July. All of the pictures 
are the work of student artists and pupils of 
public and private schools and have been pro- 
duced with materials manufactured by the firm. 

The idea of the exhibit is to allow schools a 
loan of the pictures for several days. This can 
be arranged very easily with Mr. Porter and en- 
tails only the cost of transportation from and 
to Chicago. After the exhibit is received by a 
school it is placed in an appropriate room where 
the pupils may study the pictures, adding 
thought and information on the execution of 
crayon work. 

Another exhibit, to be called the Picture Ex- 
change Bureau, is being prepared by Mr. Porter 
upon-a unique plan. Schools and pupils are in- 
vited to contribute pictures with the understand- 
ing that an even exchange is to result. Any 
school can in this manner contribute, say, one 
hundred pictures and draw from twenty or more 
schools, obtaining a great variety in theme and 
execution. In this manner the pupils have an 
opportunity of studying the work done in other 
schools. Mr. Porter will be pleased to send com- 
plete details of these exhibits to anyone who may 
be interested. 


Inquiries may be addressed to 228 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 









Send $1.50 for 
Boards and Agents liberally 


(280 pp. Itoyal Octavo, 1000 cuts.) 


THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Easy to Hendle. 
For Music and Penmanship. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 20 cents. 


College and School Supplies. 
PECKHAM, LITTLE & Co., 
57-59 E. ith St. NEW YORK 
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W HEN a country becomes civilized 
it demands typewriters. When it 
becomes posted on comparative values 
it demands 


The Smith Premier Typewriter 


The fact that the Smith Premier 
Typewriter is used in every civilized 
country on the globe is not so impor- 
tant as the further fact that the demand 
increases year after year. 

_ The reputation of the Smith Premier 
is world-wide. World-wide use has 


made it so. 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. 


SYRACUSE, WN. Y. 
Braoches Everywhere 


Schools for Delicate Children. 
In Germany the plan of establishing schools 
in the center of forests for children whose 
physical condition requires special care has been 
tried of recent years. 


Dr. Grau has given in 
the Centralblatt fur Gesundheitsptlege an ac- 
count of the results obtained at one of these 
establishments, at Gladbach, run on lines simi- 
lar to those of the Charlottenburg school at the 
gates of Berlin. 

The pupils, numbering 118, were for the most 
part secrofulous or anaemic. No tuberculosis 
patients were admitted. The daily instruction 
lasted two hours and three-quarters and was 
in three parts, with intervals of rest. The sub- 
jects to which the greatest amount of attention 
was given were natural history and gymnastics. 

The children were made to lie down from 
lto3 p.m. Most of them enjoyed refreshing 
sleep during this period. Their hygienic edu- 
‘ation was earried on with special care. There 
was a medical inspection every day. 

The sanitary results of the first season’s 
working, in the summer of last year, were most 
satisfactory. There was an increase of weight 
in all the pupils after a stay of four months. 
This increase was on the average about 1,200 
grammes. It coincided with an improvement 
in their general condition. 
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ALL MAKES ALL PRICES 


Typewriters 


Catalogue on Application 
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Machines Shipped for Inspection 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
14 Barclay St. 319 Dearbom St. 
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343 Broadwa 58 Plymouth Ct. 
90 Leonard St. 

BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 

38 Bromfield St. 715 Sansom St. 
RICHMOND ST. LOUIS 

605 E. Main St. 208 N. Ninth St. 
KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES 

817 Wyandotte St. 138 S. Broadway 















SAN FRANCISCO 
1011 Golden Gate 


Executive Office 
343 Bway, N.Y. 
















The cost of the new 
institution was paid 
partly by the pupils’ 
parents, partly by the 
town of Gladbach and 
partly by the German 
Association for IToli- 
day Colonies. Other 
establishments of the 
same kind are being 
planned in various 
parts of Germany. 


Department. 






“The Right Man in the Right Place” 


If you believe this principle as important in the edu- 
cational world as in business or technical work, you will 
want to know more of the methods of our Professional 
We are prepared to supply experienced men 
for all kinds of educational positions. Our investigation of the 
ability and experience of every applicant is so thorough that 





oat bonds for him can be furnished if desired. This fact, together 


William E. Chaneel- 
lor, superintendent of 
schools, Washington, 
D. C., and James II. 
Van Sickle, superin- 
tendent of schools, Bal- 
timore, Md., lectured 
on school administra- 
tive subjects in sum- 
mer schools, the former 
at Chicago University, 
the latter at Yale. 

Detroit, Mich. The 
salary of W. C. Mar- 
tindale, superintendent 
of schools, was raised 
from $4,000 to $8,000. 
The superintendent was 
also given a $1,500 au- 
tomobile. 

Prof. J. N. Powers 
of West Point, Miss., 
has been appointed by 
the governor to fill out 
the unexpired term of 
State Supt. HT. IL. 
Whitfield, successor of 
the Industrial  Insti- 
tute and College. Mr. 
Powers was formerly superintendent at Waynes- 
boro. He was recently elected president of the 
State Teachers’ Association. 

A TRAVEL SYSTEM FOR SCHOOLS. 

Geography may or may not be an interesting 
study, accordingly as it is presented and as the 
text used is supplemented. The supplementary 
geographic readers do much to arouse and hold 
the attention of the child, but nothing will so 
thoroughly vitalize the study of countries as the 
stereograph. It shows the countries and their 
people in tangible shape, just as they are, and 
it is a dull child, indeed, that is not eager to 


look at the pictures and who will not carry away 
something. 





a year. 


Messrs. Underwood & Underwood, of New York, 
in describing their stereograph travel system re- 
cently, said: 

The plan of giving a tour through a country 
by means of stereographs was conceived and car- 
ried out by us first in connection with Egypt in 
the, winter of 1895-96. This plan was followed 
during the same year with Palestine. These two 
tours, when taken through the stereoscope, proved 
a revelation; they carried people to the more im- 
portant places in these countries and gave an 
intimate acquaintance with them that was com- 
parable only to that given by actual journeys. 

Our efforts were at once turned to the arrang- 
ing of tours through other countries, cities and 
localities. The places or objects seen in the 
stereoscope are taken up in such an order that 
each is made far more useful and interesting be- 
cause of the portions of the country seen just 
before or after it. With each tour the stereo- 
graphed places are numbered and arranged in the 
same order in which a tourist might visit the 
actual scenes. 

We now furnish guide books to a considerable 
number of the tours, as will be seen by referring 
to the list under “Underwood Stereoscopic Tours.” 
We shall eventually have guide books to accom- 
pany the tours of all the more important’ coun- 
tries or sections. One or more of our Key maps, 
by which each scene is definitely located, goes 
with practically all the books. Each book is 
written by a well-known author, who is thor- 
oughly conversant with the country or locality 


with our national organization and the concise, business-like 
manner in which records of candidates are submitted, makes 
our service appeal strongly to every progressive educator. 


A single trial will convince you that our methods are 
superior to those of any teachers’ agency. 
nearest office to-day stating requirements of positions you 
have to offer and let us submit records of men well qualified 
for the places. Our lists include the most capable Superin- 


tendents, Principals, College Professors and_ Instructors, 
Department Teachers, Supervisors, Physical Directors and 


Specialists in every line at salaries ranging from $600-$5000 
Write us to-day. 


HAPGOODS 


The National Organization of Brain Brokers 


Suite 144, 305 Broadway, New York 

1015 Hartford Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

430 Chemical Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 

530 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
1215 Commonwealth Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1130 Park Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 

311-313 Nicolett Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
566 Wells Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 

352 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

623 R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
1028 Schmulbach Bldg., Wheeling, W. Va. 


(Other Offices in Other Cities.) 


Write our 


which the tour covers, and the writer of each 
assumes the role of a personal guide standing by 
the side of the traveler on the spot. The scenes 
comprising our different tours are carefully se- 
lected by persons of wide experience and liberal 
education. 

Schools and public libraries are turning more 
and more to the stereoscope to put their students 
and readers in touch with the actual. places of 
which they are studying. With the definite pur- 
pose of making up these educational tours, we 
have added many thousands of negatives from 
all parts of the world during the past ten years, 
and we have a group of expert operators con- 
stantly at work. Other interesting and instruc- 
tive tours can be made up from our unequalled 
collection of stereographs as occasion demands. 


Portland, Oregon, has just placed another order 
for $2,000 worth of Politico Relief Maps with the 
Atlas School Supply Company of Chicago. 













Used in all the public schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Educationin 
the principal cities, Send for ill- 
ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
blackbo .rds,s!ated cloth, black dia- 
mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon holders, easels, 
blackboard p!ate in slabs, dividers, 
pointers, stone slate blackboards, 
etc, Manufactured only by the 
NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO, 


2)-22-24 Vesey St., New York. 














































































TONIC 


For the restoration of energy and 
vitality; the relief of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, impai-ed 
digestion or appetite, there is no 
remedy so beneficial as 


HORSF ORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic 


It is a scientific and carefully 
prepared preparation of the phos- 
phates that provides the tonic and 
nerve food needed to improve the 
general health. 

If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 


cents to Rumrorp CuimicaL Works, Provi- 
dence, R.1., for sample bottle, postage paid. 





Wholly Without Aid. 

Tommy had taken a prize for an exceptionally 
well drawn map. After the examination the 
teacher, a little doubtful, asked the lad: 

“Who helped you with this map, Tommy ?” 

“Nobody, ma’am.” 

“Come, now, tell me the truth. Didn’t your 
brother help you?” 

“No, ma’am; he did it all.” 


A Criterion. 
“What is a synonoym?” asked a teacher. 
“Please, sir,” said the lad, “it’s a word you 
can use in place of another if you don’t know 
how to spell the other one.” 


Physical Test. 

Unele John—Ah, Edmund, how do you like 
your new teacher? A live, energetic man, I be- 
lieve, isn’t he? 

; Edmund—You bet! Why, say, he jumps 
twice as high as the old teacher when we put a 
pin in his chair. 

A Suggestion. 

Teacher—Johnny, can’t you find some remedy 
for your regular tardiness? 

Pupil—Well, dey miight move de school about 
a mile closer to my house. 


Half and Half. 

iM High School Teacher—Sometimes you appear 
really manly and sometimes you are quite effem- 
inate. How do you account for it? 

Student—It’s hereditary, I suppose. One- 
half of my ancestors were males and the other 
half females. 

Spelling Reformed. 

There was once a student at Harvard who 
was an enthusiast in the matter of spelling re- 
form. He requested that President Eliot make 
his degree “Ph. D.” read “F. D.,” as he spelled 
“philosophy” with an “f£.” 

“Certainly,” was the reply of the president. 
“In fact, if you insist, we can make it D. F.” 














































Johnny Knew. 

Teacher—Johnny, name me two of the larg- 
est sounds in the country. 

Johnny—Thunder and dynamite. 











SOUTHWORTH LESSONS IN 


BOSTON NEW YORK 





CHOOL Officials or Teachers who contemplate changes should see the new SCOTT- 

ENGLISH and the SOUTHWORTH- STONE 
ARITHMETICS. Both series have been more generally introduced in the Schools, 

within the same limited time, than any other like text-books published in this country. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 








Heiliger Darwin! 
Projeffor: Wir fonnen 
aljfo mit Beredjtigung ans 
nehmin, dag unjere Bor: 
jabren ajfenartig auf Bau- 
men lebten, allmablic) je- 
bod) berniederft'egen, den 
aujred)ten Gang annahmen 
und fid) nad) und nad ju 
ben bhoddjtitehenden Ge- 
fchipjen Diejer Grbe ent: 
wicelten. — Miiller, was 
find aljo Die Menjdyen? 
Smiles: Heruniter: 
gefommeneAjfen!!. 





Frenzied Arithmetic. 


Teacher—Now, Tommy, if your father had 20 
dozen eggs in his store and found that 18 of 
them were bad, how much would he lose ? 

Tommy—Nothin’. 
pa. 


I guess you don’t know 


American. 


Teacher—What is the future of “I love,” 
Lulu? 


Chicago Child—I divorce. 


Excused. 


A little boy in his night dress was on his 
knees, saying his prayers, and his little sister 
could not resist the temptation to tickle the 
soles of his feet. He stood it as long as he 
could, and then said: “Please, God, excuse me 
while I knock the stuffin’ out of Nellie.” 


The New and the Old. 


Sis does the baking now for us— 
She’s been to cooking school 

And learned the latest fads and fuss, 
So things are made by rule. 

With cook book, scales and measuring cup 
She makes a great parade, 

And, all the flour is measured up 
While all the sugar’s weighed. 

Now, sometimes when she’s started in 
She hasn’t quite enough 

Of raisins, spice or gelatin, 
Or some new patent stuff; 

Then I must chase off to the store 
As fast as I can go, 

And fetch it very quickly or 
The cake will all be dough. 

She has a mixer for the bread, 
A cooker run by steam, 

A chafing dish, a thing to shred, 
A beater that’s a “dream.” 

We have for dinner consommes 
And fricassees and bisques; 

For supper, chips and mayonnaise; 
For breakfast, puffs and whisks. 

But now and then Sis goes away, 
Or takes a little rest, 

Then mother has her baking day— 
That’s when I eat the best. 

Ma doesn’t cook by recipe, 
She stirs in this and that; 

No matter what it’s meant to be, 
It always turns out pat. 

When mother hasn’t eggs or spice, 
Why, something else will do 

To make the pudding just as nice 
And just as wholesome, too. 

They’re on the labor saving plan, 
They do the work up soon— 

Ma’s one old battered mixing pan 
And one old wooden spoon. 

—Designer. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 





steps has to be most carefully taken to maintain the high standard 
taken and maintained by the Dixon Company. 


is all told in a PENCIL GEOGRAPHY. Shall we mail you one? 


——————— 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY - Jersey City, N. J, 


Judson and Bender’s GRADED LITERATURE READERS. 
Reed and Kellogg’s LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 
Hutchinson’s PHYSIOLOGIES. Peter’s MODERN CHEMISTRY. 
CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 


Successors to Maynard, Merrill & Co., Publishers 






ST two strips of cedar holding the lead between 
them, that is all apparently to a lead penci] 
but before those cedar strips can be used they 
must be sorted, steamed, boiled and dried; then 
planed, grooved and shaped. The materials 
out of which the deads are made must be strain. 
ed, ground and pressed, then reground, mould. 
ed and kiln dried. After the leads are put in 
the cedar strips they receive on an average 
seven coats of varnish and then have to be stamp. 
ed, tied, labeled and boxed. 
















Every one of these 


The story of these steps 


Bowled Out. 


They were getting a kindergarten lesson. The 
teacher taught them very simple subjects. She 
touched a table. “What is this?’ 

“Wood.” 

“What is this?” she asked as she touched the 
fender. 


“Tron.” 
“What is this?” indicating a bottle. 
“ca ” 

tlass. 


“What is this?” and she touched her watch 
chain. 

“Brass,” said one small boy, and she changed 
the subject. 

Historical. 

Teacher—Ilarry, can you tell me why Thomas 
Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Independ- 
ence? 

Harry—’Cause he couldn’t afford to hire a 
stenographer, I s’pose. 
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Equal to the Occasion. 





Indignant School Teacher—You’ve got to 
have a pull to get ahead. 

Superintendent—Yes, and you’ve got to have 
a head to get a pull. 
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DEXTER CHOSEN FOR PORTO RICO. 


President Roosevelt has announced the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Edwin G. Dexter, professor 
of education and director of the school of edu- 
cation at the University of Illinois, as com- 
missioner of education for Porto Rico. This 

sition is one of considerable honor and _ re- 
sponsibility. Besides having general control 
of all the public schools on the island, the com- 
missioner is a member of the insular cabinet, 
the governor’s private council, and is also chan- 
cellor of the University of Porto Rico. 


Professor Dexter graduated from Brown uni- 
versity and later took the doctorate of philoso- 
phy at Columbia university. He has been pro- 
fessor of education at the University of Dlinois 
for seven years. He is an ex-president of the 
National Society for the Scientific Study of 
Education, was president of the Department of 
Child Study of the National Educational asso- 
ciation and secretary of the educational section 


-yf the American Association for the Advance- 


ment of Science, of which association hé is a 
fellow. He is an associate editor of the School 
Review, and also of the Journal of the Inter- 
national Society for School Hygiene published 
in Vienna. Besides more than fifty shorter pa- 
pers and articles he has published two volumes, 
both from the Maemillan press, one a history 
of education in the United States, a work of 
nearly 700 pages. 


CHICAGO’S NEW CHARTER. 

The new charter passed by the last session 
of the Illinois state legislature for the city 
of Chicago contains educational provisions in 
advance of the old charter. Briefly summar- 
ized, the new instrument demands: 


The board of education is to consist of fifteen 
members, appointed by the mayor with the ap- 
proval of the city council and serving without 
compensation. The term of office is to be three 
years, five members being appointed every three 
years. Any member may be removed by the 
mayor for misconduct or neglect of duty. The 
board is to elect its president and vice-president 
annually. A majority of the board is to ap- 
point a superintendent of education, a business 
manager, a secretary and such other officers as 
may be deemed necessary by the board. No 
officer of the board may be appointed for more 
than four years. The superintendent of educa- 
tion, business manager, attorney and auditor of 
the board are not to be subject to the civil serv- 
ice law. They are to be removable for cause 
by a majority of the board, after a hearing. All 
employes of the board are to be under the civil 
service law, except otherwise provided in the 
charter. Teachers are not for this purpose held 
to be employes. <A lease of property or renewal 
of a lease may not be made for more ‘than five 


School Gourd Sournel 


the city council. Ap- 
pointments, promo- 
tions and transfers of 
teachers are to be made 
only upon the recom- 
mendation of the su- 
perintendent of educa- 
tion, unless it be by a 
two-thirds vote of all 
the members of the 
board. Text books and 
educational apparatus 
are to be authorized in 
a similar manner. Text 
books may not be 
changed oftener than 
once in four years. The 
superintendent of edu- 
cation is to have a seat 
in the board of educa- 
tion, but no vote. A 
chief architect and a 
chief engineer are to be 
appointed by the board. 


Children between the 
ages of 12 and 16 must 
attend school not less 
than 110 days in the 


year, unless excused 
for certain specified 
eauses. Under certain 


conditions children may 
be employed between 
the ages of 14 and 16 
for not more than five 
hours a day and five 
days a week. Every 
employer of children 
between the ages of 14 
and 16 must report the 
coriditions of employ- 
ment in detail to the 
board of education. 
When the employer 
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AKE your plans now for introducing Devoe School 


Colors and school supplies generally; it’s a way of 


knowing you have the best goods made. 


We are headquarters. 


We show here our “New Series” No. 122C: 


Three Colors: 


Carmine, Ultramarine 


Blue, 2 cakes Perfect Yellow; one long- 


handled No. 7 brush in enameled tin box 


2x8 inches; 30c each. 


In place of extra 


cake of Perfect Yellow we can furnish 


Black or Charcoal Gray. Send for cata- 


logue showing many other sizes and styles. 
Address Dept. 5. 


Special discounts to schools, teachers and dealers. 


DEVOE 


176 Randolph Street, Chicago 
Fulton & William Streets, New York 


ceases to employ a child between these ages the 
fact must be reported to the board. 


years by the board without the concurrence of 


Corporal Punishment. 

Frank J. Stahl, principal of the John 
Worthy school, Chicago: 

“Spank them in the old and unimproved 
fashion, just as you would your son. When 
they do things that would bring down upon 
them the paternal hand if they were in your 
own family circle, let them feel the same 
punishment.” 

“Principals who resort to corporal punish- 
ment frequently in maintaining discipline are 
incompetent, in my opinion,” said Superin- 
tendent Stahl; “but they should be permitted 
to make the child feel that there is something 
back of mere talk if he does not obey. The 


AUGUST 


In a period of 5 years 
approximately 7 cents per book per year! 
out Additional Expense! 


GEO. W. HOLDEN, PRESIDENT 





HURRY 
With an increase of over 40% in our sales of 
Holden Book Covers — Perfect Self Binders 

Holden *“T” Back Binder— new and clever — 
Holden Imported Transparent Paper 


over Same Period one year ago and with the Busjest Month still to be heard from we cannot 
urge too strongly—the necessity for sending in your Order without delay! 





Samples on request. 


IS THE CRITICAL MONTH— 
IS THE WORD! 


our articles show a saving—over all costs—to the Taxpayers of 
The books are kept Clean, Neat and Sanitary with- 
One Price to All. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 


child should not be permitted to stand up 
and say that the teacher dare not touch him. 

“T think we are coming to the day when 
the school board will say to the principal and 
teacher, ‘Go ahead and govern your school to 
the best of your judgment. If your judg- 
ment is bad you must suffer, but you must 
enforce discipline.’ ” 


Detroit, Mich. The bids of the American 
Seating Company have been accepted for desks 
and supplies. 

The contract for the new Commercial Col- 
lege desks for the City of Milwaukee was 
given to M. H. E. Beckley, Chicago, his bid 
being the lowest. 


M. C. HOLDEN, SECRETARY 
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THE BEST PENCILS AND STEEL PENS FOR SCHOOL USE es 


— ARE — 


“EAGLE” 


If you want to try them send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double. 


Try our No. 314 DRAUGHTING 
and No. 284 INSPECTOR 


EVERY TEACHER PRAISES THEM. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO, 


377-379 Broadway 
Mention this publication 


ADVANCED GLOBE MANUFACTURERS. 

Probably the greatest departure from the old 
style of globe stands is exemplified in the Mis- 
sion Library Globe, manufactured by the Atlas 
School Supply Company of Chicago. This firm 
has the reputation of being right up-to-date in 
all the various lines of goods of their production, 





CHESTER A. REHM. 
Manager Globe Department, Atlas School Supply 
Company, Chicago: 
and their constantly increasing trade is the best 
evidence that the educational public appreciates 
their efforts. 

The Mission Library Globe is made according 
to the true mission type and it conforms to the 
furnishings of the modern home. For the den 
or library a Mission Globe is not only very at- 
tractive and ornamental, but is indispensable for 
ready reference. The photograph of the den re- 





DEN OF MR. CHESTER A. REHM 


Casts 


FOR DRAWING 
AND MODELING: 


Reproductions from An- 
tique, Mediaeval and 
Modern Soulpture Etc. 
“ene for “<< 


SCHOOL ROOM 
DECORATION. 


These Art Productions have 
mever failed to receive the 
highest award when placed in 
competition with other makes. 
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produced here was 
taken in the home of 
Chester A. Rehm, man- 
ager of the Globe Manu- 
facturing Department 
for the Atlas School 
Supply Company. Under 
his careful supervision 
their globes have been 
brought to such a high 
state of perfection that 
“Atlas” globes are now 


C. Hennecke Co. 


Fermators. 
Milwaukee, - Wis. 


Send for Catalogue. 


recognized as the standard in the best schools Murray Butler, New York, N. Y.; James M 
throughout the country. Greenwood, Kansas City, Mo. 


When the Atlas School Supply Company be- Executive Committee. 


gan manufacturing globes some years ago they Kk. G. Cooley, Nathan C. Schaeffer, A. W. Cham- 
found the trade in their line of goods in a pe- berlain, W. T. Harris, Irwin Shepard. 
culiar condition. <A large percentage of the buy- Board of Directors 
ers of school globes seemed to be perfectly will- Ex-officio—E. G. Cooley, Nathan C. Schaeffer, 
ing to buy certain globes year after year, taking A. W. Chamberlain, Irwin Shepard. 
for granted that the imprint of certain makers Life Directors—Thos. W. Bicknell, Board of 
was all that was necessary to satisfy their every Education, Nashville, Tenn.; Nicholas Murray 
want. This peculiarity of human nature has en- Butler, James H. Canfield, E. H. Cook, John W. 
abled some manufacturers to sell goods that Cook, Oscar T. Corson, Charles W. Eliot, Aaron 
would look well in a museum of antiquities. Gove, H. A. Graham, J. M. Green, J. M. Green- 
The officers of the Atlas School Supply Com- Wood, W. T. Harris, A. V. Jewett, E. Oram Lyte, 
pany were sure that there was a goodly portion T. Marcellus Marshall, Wm. H. Maxwell, Charles 
of globe buyers in the country who could be I. Parker, W.‘F. Phelps, Josiah L. Pickard, Joshua 
convinced that accuracy and perfection of work- Pike, Charles R. Skinner, F. Louis Soldan, C. ¢ 
manship would be appreciated rather than the Stratton, A. R. Taylor, Teachers’ Institute, Phila- 
imprint of the manufacturers. With this in delphia; Charles G. White, Wilson J. Ormond. 
view they have worked unceasingly and the mat- By Election—Alabama, Isaac W. Hill; Arizona, 
ter of expense has always been a secondary con- A. J. Matthews; Arkansas, George B. Cook; Cali- 
sideration to them. Their success has been fornia, James A. Barr; Colorado, Chas. E. Chad- 
beyond their most sanguine expectations and the sey; Connecticut, Chas. H. Keyes; Delaware, Geo, 
number of people who think that because a globe W. Twitmyer; District of Columbia, W. T. Har- 
is “very old” it must be very good is becoming ris; Florida, Miss Clem Hampton; Georgia, Wil- 
less every day. liam M. Slaton; Idaho, S. Belle Chamberlain; Illi- 


nois, Walter R. Hatfield; Indiana, Thomas A. 
ore Mott; Indian Territory, John D. Benedict; Iowa, 





THE NEW N. E. A. OFFICERS. P. C. Hayden; Kansas, John MacDonald; Kentucky, 
President—E. G. Cooley, Chicago, III. W. H. Bartholomew; Louisiana, Warren Easton; 
Secretary—lIrwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. Maine, Payson Smith; Maryland, M. Bates Steph- 
Treasurer A. W. Chamberlain, Pasadena, Cal. ens; Massachusetts, Dr. John T. Prince; Michigan, 





David McKenzie; Minnesota, S. L. Heeter; Mis- 


Vice Presidents. sissippi, E. E. Bass; Missouri, John R. Kirk; Mon- 


N. C. Schaeffer, Harrisburg, Pa.; W. H. Elson, tana, Dr. Osear J. Craig; Nebraska, G. L. Towne; 
Cleveland, O.; Joseph Nevada, J. E. Stubbs; New Hampshire, J. E. 
Hill, Emporia, Kans.; H. Clock; New Jersey, George Enright: New Mexico, 
A. Ustrud, Bismarck, b. W. H. Decker; New York, James C. Byrnes; North 
D.; J. F. Stilwell, Phoe- Carolina, J. I. Foust: North Dakota, N. C. Mac- 
niz, AriZz.; Chas. HH. Donald; Ohio, Henry G. Williams; Oklahoma, E. 
Judd, New Haven, EK. Balcomb; Oregon, J. H. Ackerman; Pennsyl- 
Conn.; W. A. Clark, vania, John Morrow; Rhode Island, W. B. Jacobs: 
Kearney, Neb.; W. M. South Carolina, D. B. Johnson; South Dakota, 
Kern, Ellendale, N. D.; M. A. Lange; Tennessee, I. C. McNeill; Texas, 
J. E. Kingsbury, Seattle, Cree T. Work; Utah. William Allison; Virginia, 
Wash.: Ellsworth Ro- J. L. Jarman; Washington, Edw. T. Mathes; West 
bey, Kokomo, Ind.; J. H. Virginia, Thomas C. Miller; Wisconsin, Charles 
Baker. Boulder, Colo. P. Cary; Wyoming, Miss Estelle Reel; Vermont, 


Mason §S. Stone. 
Board of Trustees. 


E. G. Cooley, Chicago, 
Ill. (ex-officio); Carroll 
P. Pearse, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; H. B. Brown, Val- 
paraiso, Ind.; Nicholas 


Department Officers. 

National Council— President, Joseph Swain, 
Swarthmore, Pa.; vice president, James M. Green, 
Trenton, N. J.; secretary, J. W. Carr, Dayton, O. 

Department of School Administration—Presi- 

(Continued on Page 25) 


A DROP OF A Drop of Our Ink will make You Think 
that “We Make Good Ink” 


The Quality is the best that modern skill can produce 








E want to impress our name and the fact that “ We 
Make Good Ink” so indelibly on your mind that you 
will think of us whenever you think of ink. 


{ We guarantee all the ink we send out. We ask no pay 
unless the ink proves satisfactory. 


{ Our “ Pueblo Mineral Ink Powders” are put up in pack- 
ages sufficient to make a quart, or gallon of ink at a time 


Makes Millions Think by simply dissolving in the requisite amount of water. 


{ Insist on having “*‘ PUEBLO INK” from your dealer. 








Don't be afraid to ask 


~ 
Showing Mission Clobe Stand Manufactured by the for a sample. It is free. Mineral Tablet Ink Co a 
Atlas School Supply Company, Chicago. Get our prices too. s olo- 
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PRACTICABILITY 

Before inaugurating our schoo] telephone 
advertising campaign, we conclusively de- 
monstrated by time tests of actual installa. 
tions, the practicability of our apparatus. 
Accompanying illustrations show types of 
our inexpensive, medium, and the most 
up-to-date systems, 


DESCRIPTIVE MATTER 
“School Telephone’? Bulletin, No. 6, 
carefully illustrating and describing eight 
distinct systems, and ** Telephone Practice” 
Bulletin, No, 7, illustrating actual installa. 
tions, mailed on request, 


THE ELECTRIC GOODS MFG. CO. 
115 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 
‘TELEPHONE SPECIALISTS 
21 years of electrical specialty 
experience. 

We have the plant, the men, and 
the experience. 
















A UNIVERSAL PROJECTION LANTERN. 


A recent notable science teaching 
s‘the great increase in the use of the stereopti- 
‘on in regular classroom and laboratory instruc- 
tion. Instead of the occasional illustrated lecture 
s formerly, many of our best instructors in 
rely mainly on the projection lan- 
tern, using the microscope as supplementary only 
Much the thing is true in phvysiography., 
geology. physics and chemistry. The field to be 
‘overed is thus very broad, and to meet present 
lemands a truly “Universal 
required It must be 


advance in 


biology now 


same 


Projectoscope” is 
equally adapted to the pro- 
and 


ving specimens and chemical solutions; 


jection of lantern” slides microscopic ob- 


jects: to li 






S 
= 

4 t 
PE ae a Td rr my ) 


re | 





to physical apparatus 
and mineralogical spec- 
imens; and, most impor- 





tant of all, it must be 

able to efficiently pro- 

ject pictures, drawings 1 e ab 
and printed matter. essential as proper ventilation. 
















constant motion. 
Since material in sev- 


eral forms must fre- 
quently be used in a 
single lecture, it is es- 
sential that the project- 
oscope be so designed 
that no time will be lost 
in changing from one 
form of projection to 
another. 















e “Tinivers: ro- 

; = : -—e raal Pr at once apparent. 

jectoscope” here shown saves labor, and pays for itself many times over. 
embodies all that is ‘ f ) cupanit 

eae aS : in cans of varying capacity. 

latest and best in lan- year give best results. 

tern design and con- 1 

struction. From the are easy and economnical. 

lamp with its horizon- 


tal, lateral and vertical 
fine adjustments, 
through its light but 
rigid cast aluminum 
dark chamber to. the 
iouble objective holder, 
which permits an _ in- 
stantaneous change 
from microscopic to 
slide projection, the evi- 
dences of unusual in- 
ventive skill and care- 
ful workmanship are 
numerous. It is, how- 
ever, in the devices for 
opaque projection that 
the greatest advance has 
been made. The picture 
or other object to be 
projected is 
the table beneath the 
opaque box, and brilliantly illuminated = by 
the powerful beam of light reflected on _ it. 
and the special objective above forms its en- 
larged image on the screen. A picture five and 
one-half inches square can be projected at once. 
but pictures and books of almost any size are 
accommodated on the table. To secure an up- 
right image the second reflection from the upper 
mirror is necessary, but if desired the dark 
chamber may be turned on its supports, so that 
the objective will point directly at the screen. 
To pass from opaque or 
ordinary projection, it 


screw 








placed on 


vertical projection to 
is only necessary to raise 


or lower the mirror in the dark chamber, which: 


can be done almost instantly. 


It will be found by a painstaking study of this 
projectoscope that all demands for an instru- 


ment perfectly adapted to every educational use 
have been met, and at the same time the 
kept within the reach of all. 

The C. H. Stoelting Co., which have placed “The 
Universal Projectoscope” on the market, will be 


price 


very glad to answer all inquiries and demonstrate 
the instrument at their showrooms, 39 West 
dolph St., Chicago, 


Ran- 
Nlinois 





Universal Projectoscope, manufactured by the C. H. Stoelting Co., Chicago 


Schoolroom Floors Without Dust 


Such a menace to the health of scholars is the dust which arises from 
schoolroom floors that the abatemen,t of the dust evil in schoolrooms is just as 


To overcome this contamination of the atmosphere the 
floor should be treated with - 


STANDARD 
Floor Dressing 


Exhaustive tests show that wherever it is used the amount 

: circulating dust is ips | a tah co tre —— ; — 
rom disease contagion caused by the dust naturally being ra + 
reduced in like proportion, . ' AL LT) 
As dust is a potent factor in the spread of many serious 
diseases, the advantages of Standard Floor Dressing will be 
The dressing also preserves the flooring, 


Standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in kegs and 


Patented Standard Oiler makes process of application 


We will apply Standard Floor Dressing, without charge, 
to the floor of one room or hall in any Hospital, School, 
or other public building, to demonstrate that all we claim 
foritistrue. Standard Floor dressing is not intended for use 
on varnished, waxed or polished floors or for use in private houses. Write for 
testimonials and for interesting reports from medical authorities 
on ** Dust and its Dangers.” 


Standard Oil Company 











The activity of scholars keeps the dust in 
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Three or four applicationsa 
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dent, W. O. 

dent, J. W. 


Thompson, Columbus, O.; vice presi- 


McClymonds, Oakland, Cal.; secretary, 


Wm. George Bruce, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Library Department — President, J. R. Wirk, 
KXirksville, Mo.; vice president, P. W. Kauffman, 
Pomona, Cal.; secretary, Miss. Ida J. Dacus, Rock- 
hill, S. C. 


Department of Technical Education—President, 
Louis C. Monin, 


Chicago, Ill.; vice president, A. 

B. Storms, Ames, Ia.; secretary, Geo. A. Merrill, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Department of Music Education — President, 

Mrs. Frances E. Clark, Milwaukee, Wis.; vice 


president, George E. Krindill, Bisbee, 


retary, Miss Ida Taylor, San Jose, Cal. 


Ariz.; sec- 


Kindergarten Department — President, Miss 
Bertha Paine, Chicago, Ill.; vice president, Miss 


Greenwood, 
Miss Bertha 


Barbara Pomona, Cal.; 


tockwood, Cleveland, O. 


secretary, 


—President, 
first 


Department of Secondary Education 
Gilbert B. Morrison, St. Louis, Mo.; 
president, H. H. Culley, Cleveland, O.; 
Fletcher Durrell, 
secretary, Lewis B. Avery, 


vice 
second vice 
Lawrenceville, N. J; 
Redlands, Cal. 
President, A. O., 
president, 


president, 


Department of Normal Schools 
Thomas, Neb.; 
Kk. Dailey, Jose, Cal.; 
Williams, Athens, O 


ANERIGAN PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Portable Houses of all descriptions 


Permanent Homes, Summer Residences 
Camps, Bunk-Houses, Churches, etc. 


Morris 
Henry G. 


Kearney, vice 


San secretary, 






School House 


We make a specialty of Portable School Buildings. 
Now in use in nearly all sections of the United 
States. Our Patent Construction insures a building 
that is absolutely dry, warm, well ventilated and 
healthy. Correspondence solicited. Write for cat- 
alogue, plans and prices to 


Office, Room 335 Arcade Bldg., Seattle, Wash, 













ALABAMA. 
Gadsden—Contract awarded for 
building, Webster University. Ala- 


bama City—School will be enlarged: 
$4,000. Blountsville — Agricultural 
school will be erected. Decatur— 
Four schools will be erected; $25,000. 


ARKANSAS. 

Jonesboro—Contract awarded for 
school. Washington—$20,000 school 
will be erected. Van Buren—High 
school will be erected. Humphrey— 
$10,000 school will be erected. Con- 
way—State norma’? school will be 
erected. 

CALIFORNIA. 

El Casco—Schooi will be erected. 
San Diego—Archt. Henry Lord Gay 
will prepare plans for University 
Heights school. Fresno—Plans ac- 
cepted for kindergurten school. San 
Dimas—Archt. Ferdinand Davis, Po- 
mona, has plans for 8-room school. 
Ontario—Archt. F. S. Allen, Pasadena, 
has plans for high school; $40,000. 
Upland—Archt. F. S. Allen has plans 
for $35,000 school. Claremont—Archt. 
F. S. Allen has plans for school; $27,- 
000. 

COLORADO. 

Colorado Springs—8&-room 

will be built. 


CONNECTICUT. 

West Hartford—Archt. R. F. Bar- 
ker has plans for East school; $10,- 
000. New London—Bids will be re- 
ceived for school, Harbor dist. Ber- 
lin—Archt. Max J. Unkelbach is pre- 
paring plans for 2-story school. An- 
sonia—Archts. Brown & Von Beren, 
New Haven, have plans for 8-room 
school. Danbury—Contract let for 12- 
room school, St. Peter’s R. C. C. 


DELAWARE. 
Cecilton—High school will be erect- 
ed. Calvert—High school will be 
erected. 


school 


FLORIDA. 
McIntosh—School will be erected. 


GEORGIA. 
Ocmulgee—Colored school will be 
built. Union—Colored school will be 
built. Macon—Three schools will be 
built for Bileb county. Hartwell—$20,- 
000 school will be erected. 


IDAHO. 
Athol—4-room school will be erect- 
ed. Coeur D’Alene—Contract let for 
two schools. Heutter—School will be 


erected. McCammon—6-room school 
will be built. 

ILLINOIS. 
Duquoin—Archt. P. O. Moratz, 


Bloomington, has plans for school, 
$8,000. Elkville—Archt. P. O. Moratz, 
Bloomington, has plans for school; 
$6,000. Springfield—Archt. W. H. Con- 
way has plans for Sacred Heart Acad- 
emy; $75,000. Champaign—Spencer & 
Temple have plans for 4-room school; 
$13,000. Future City—Bids will be re- 
ceived for school. Stillman Valley— 
Contract let for school. East Peoria 
—School will be built for German 
Lutheran congregation. Lexington— 
High school will be built. Westville 
—8-room school will be built. Lyn- 
don—Contract let for school. Chicago 
—8-story college will be _ erected, 
Washington and Franklin streets; 
$125,000. Decatur—1-story school will 
be erected. Fox Lake—$6,000 school 
will be erected. Freeport—New school 
will be erected. Sheldon’s Grove— 
Contract let for school. Moline—2- 
story school will be built. Cazeno- 
via—School will be erected. 


INDIANA. 
Indianapolis—Vonnegut & 
have plans for school, Herron Art 
Institute; $10,000. Greenburg—Bids 
will be received for school. Dayton 
—J. F. Alexander & Son, Lafayette, 


Bohn 


96! lis—Proposals 
* school, Palmer and Quill streets. Cat- 


have plans to remodel school; $10,000. 
Forest—J. T. Johnson & Co., Indian- 
apolis, have plans for school; $30.- 
000. Marco—Proposals will be re- 
ceived for 2-story school. Indianapo- 
will be received for 


lin—2-room school will be erected; 
$3,000. De Soto—Archts. Mahurin & 
Mahurin, Fort Wayne, have plans for 
school. Middleburg—Contract award- 


ed for high school. Clifton—Archt. 
Kaufman, Richmond, has plans for 
school. Economy—School will be 
erected; $15,000. Coatesville—Bids 


will be received for school. Peru— 
Archt. H. P. Fiske has plans for 1- 
story school. Evansville—Bids will be 
received for school. Washington— 
Bids will be received for two schools. 
Terre Haute—Plans are being pre- 
pared for school, Seventh and Swan 
streets. Royal Center—School will be 
built. Disco—Archt. Hiram Elder has 
plans for school. 


IOWA. 

Kendallville—Bids will be received 
for school. Long Grove—Contract 
awarded for school. Danbury—Bids 
will be received for school. Seymour 
—Contract let for school. Waverly— 
Bids will be received for school. West 
Liberty—$7,000 school will be built to 
replace eight district schools. Fort 
Dodge—High school will be erected. 
Nodanay—School will be built; $5,- 
000. 

KANSAS. 

Norwich—Archts, George P. Wash- 
burn & Son, Ottawa, have plans for 
2-story school. Deartng—Archts. Hen- 
derson & Lundberg, Coffeyville, have 
plans for school; $5,500. Chapman— 
Archt. L. M. Wood, Topeka, has plans 
for county high school. Concordia— 
Contract awarded for parochial 
school. Kansas City—vVeterinary col- 
lege will be built; $12,000. Belleville 
—Contract let for high school. Leav- 
enworth—Archt. William P. Feth has 
plans for school. Emmett—Bids 
opened for school. Argentine—High 
school will be erected; $25,000. Gyp- 
sum—2-story addition will be built. 

KENTUCKY. 

Beaver Dam—Archt. J. P. Curtin, 
Owensboro, has plans for school; $7,- 
000. Louisville—Addition will be built 
for girls’ high school; $60,000. Lex- 
ington—Bids received for laboratary, 
Kentucky State College. Jefferson- 
ville—School will be built. 


MAINE. 
East Millinocket—Contract let for 
school. Milo Junctrion—Bids opened 
for school. 


MARYLAND. 

Cumberland—Archt. Geo. F. Sans- 
bury has plans for high school; $25,- 
000. Loch Raval—Contract let for 
buildings, Maryland School for Boys; 
$46,000. - 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

New Bedford—16-room school will 
be erected. Haverhill—Archt. Damon 
has plans for high school. Salem— 
Archts. Kilham & Hopkins, Boston, 
have plans for hign school; $350,000. 
Boston—Addition will be erected for 
Mechanic Arts High school. Pitts- 
field—Archt. J. M. Vance has plans 
for school; $30,000. Newburyport— 
Bids received for Bromfield school. 
Lynn—High school will be built. Fall 
River—Archts. L. H. Destremps & 
Son have plans for 12-room school. 


MICHIGAN. 

Boyne City—Archt. Harry L. Hul- 
bert has plans for 2-story school. De- 
troit—Malcomson, Higginsbotham & 
Clement have plans for addition to 
Bishop school; $65,000. Plans are be- 
ing prepared for addition to Detroit 
College. Flint—Archts. E. C. Van 
Leyen and E. A. Schilling, Detroit, 
have plans for school; $50,000. Bay 
City—Archts. Clark & Munger have 
plans for 2-story school. Stambaugh— 
Archt. T.-L. Gaastra, Kenosha, Wis., 
will receive bids for school; $11,000. 
Algonac—Archt. W. D. Butterfield, 
Detroit, has plans for addition to 











LEWIS & KITCHEN 
Heating ».« Ventilating Engineers 


CHICAGO—KANSAS CITY 
MANUFACTURERS OF MODERN APPARATUS 
DRY AND FLUSHING CLOSETS 
SEPTIC TANKS GARBAGE CREMATORIES 


433 Wabash Ave. Ninth and Broadway 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 


es 
school; 


$6,000. 
will be erected. Midiand—Parochial 
school will be erected. Charlotte— 
$10,000 addition will be built for Haw- 


Ontonagon—School school; $14,000. Negaunee—Archt, ] 


D. Chubb has plans for high schoo 


MINNESOTA. 


Akely—Proposals will be receive 


thorne school. St. Clair Heights— for school. St. Paul—Plans are being 
Addition will be buiit to school. prepared for four schools: $300.00) 
Whitefish — School will be erected. Garjton—aArcht. Jas. R Tageart Min 
Soeies ae = pe oe tO neapolis, has plans for school. Bal. 

mn high school. nn Arbor— ton—Archt. F. D. Orff, Mi i 
Archts. Donaldson & Meier, Detroit, *< rag 


has plans for school; $15,000. Echo~ 
Archts. Wm. Elliot & Son, St. Pau), 
have plans for schwol; $10,000. Hof. 
man—Archts. Lindstrom & Almars 
Minneapolis, let contracts for school: 
$12,000. Bemidji—Bids will be re. 


let contract for building for Univer- 
sity of Michigan; $75,000. Mohawk— 
4-room school will be erected. Bat- 
tle Creek—Archts. Mills & Pruitt, Co- 
lumbus, O., have plans for school: 
$200,000. Bay City—Archts. Pratt & 
Koeppe have plans for school; $16,- 
000. Sturgis—Contract let for Howe 


ceived for high school. North Branch 
—$28,000 school will be erected. Ber. 
nadotte—Contract awarded for school, 






Po eVect os °% 


SCHOOL HOUSE 
ARCHITECTS 


oe gt 


L. 


- $§chool House 
Architect 





Complete details of 
modern construction. 
Expert examinations 
and detailed reports of 
the condition of build- 
ings a specialty. 
Fremont, Nebraska. 


W. R. Parsons & Son Co. 


ARCHITECTS 


DES MOINES, IA. 


331 GROVE STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Publishers of Plans for Modern Twentieth 
Century School Buildings, 
All Classes 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 





~ Church 


468 Carroll Av 
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LOGKERS Io Schools 


Ventilated Sheet Steel y. 





~~ Churchill & Spalding, 


468 Carroll Ave. Chicago, Ill. 





puluth—High school will be erected. 
gpringpark—Bids were received for 
school. Lawndale—Archt. Geo. Pass, 
Mankato, has plans for school; $5,- 
900, Aurora—4-room addition will be 
puilt. Mankato—Archt. Albert Schip- 
pel has plans for Commercial College; 
$10,000. Rochester—Archt. W. H. 
Stevens, Winona, has plans for addi- 
tion to high school. Oslo—Proposals 
will be received for school. Little- 
fork—Plans have been prepared for 
school. International Falls—School 
will be erected. Sebeka—Contract 
awarded for school. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Gulfport—Bids will be received for 
four ward schools, Meridian—Con- 
tract was awarded for Highlands and 
Georgetown schools. Magnolia—Pro- 
posals will be received for high 
school. 

MISSOURI. 

St. Louis—Archt. Wm. B. Ittner has 
plans for 3-story manual training 
school; $50,000. Columbia—Archts. 
Cope & Stewardson, St. Louis, have 
plans for agricultural building, Mis- 
souri State University; $150,000. Be- 
vier—Plans have been prepared for 
school; $11,000. Paris—Archt. J. H. 
Felt, Kansas City, has plans for 
school; $20,000. St. Louis—Archt. 
Wm, B. Ittner has plans for 3-story 
school, Walnut Park; $100,000. Inde- 
pendence—Additions will be built for 


high school and Columbian school. 
Summit—Archt. A. S. Owen, Kansas 
City, let contract for high school; 


$18,000. St. Joseph—Addition will be 
built to Krug school, St. Joseph and 


Park avenue. Lockwood—aArchts. 
Reed and Heckenlively, Springfield, 
are preparing plans for  2-story 


school. 
MONTANA. 

Butte—Addition will be built to 
Emerson school. Knowlton—Bids will 
be received for school. Livingston— 
Archt. F. H. Palmer has plans for 4- 
room = school. Bozeman—Proposals 
will be received for building, State 
College of Agriculture. 


NEBRASKA. 

Newman Grove—$20,000 school will 
be erected. Merna—School will be 
erected; $10,000. South Omaha—S8- 
room school will be erected. Walthill 
—Archts. Eisentraut-Colby-Pottenger 
Co., Sioux City, Ia., have plans for 
2-story school. Aurora—2-story school 
will be erected. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Claremont—School will be erected. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Rudeville—School will be erected. 
Stockholm—Addition will be built for 
school. Hopewell—Two additions will 
be built to high school. East Orange 
—Proposals will be received for Lin- 
coln school. Swedesboro—School will 
be erected; $30,000. Little Ferry— 
Bids will be received for school build- 


WIMMER SHADE ADJUSTERS 


for lowering the shade from 
the top as well as raise from 
the bottom. Can be attach- 
ed to any window, no spec- 
ial arrangements required; 
ou | any spring roller can be 
Ventilation used without altering; they 
are the best; get our illus- 
trated catalogue—that’s all. 


C. |. WIMMER & CO. 


COLUMBUS, O, 


FOWLE'S BUILDING SPECIFICATIONS 


complete for the use of Masons, Car- 
penters and Contractors. By mail 
10 cents. For sale by 


THE FOWLE PRINTING CO. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


lg 


Upper Light 





SchooFourdSournal 





ing. Florence—Contract let for $20,- 
000 school. 
NEW YORK. 

Brooklyn—Proposals will be re- 
ceived for fifteen portable school- 
houses. Utica—Proposals will be re- 
ceived for school. New York—Archts. 
Beatty & Son and Shiras Campbell let 
contract for 4-story building, Colum- 
bia grammar school; $45,000. Rock- 
ville Center, L. I—Archt. Paul J. 
Baumgart has plans for addition to 
Oceanside school; 320,000. De Witt— 
Contract let for school, James street 
and Nicholes avenue. Fort Erie— 
School will be erected. Oswego—Bids 
were received for school, 2nd ward. 
New York—Bids will be received for 
school, Elm street and Orchard ave- 
nue; bids will be received for school 
on Avenue A. Brooklyn—Bids will 
be received for school No. 93, Herki- 
mer street and New York avenue. Al- 
bany—Addition will be built for 
School for Deaf. New York—Archts. 
McKim, Mead & White have plans 
for 5-story academic building for Co- 
lumbia University; $550,000. Sauger- 
ties—Estimates will be received for 
2-story building; $70,000. New York— 
Archts. Boring & Tilton have con- 
tracts for 6-story school; $200,000. 
Walden—Plans are being prepared 
for $30,000 high school. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Walkerton—County high schooi 
will be erected. Rowland—Archts. Mc- 
Millen & Cooper, Wilmington, have 
plans for $10,000 school. Wadesboro 
—2-story school will be erected. Rox- 
boro—Hook & Rogers, Charlotte, are 
preparing plans for $20,¢00 school. 
Bayleaf—County high school will be 
erected. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
Ashley—Bids will be received for 
school. Hurdsfield—Bids will be re- 
ceived for 4-room school. Carson— 
Bids will be received for three 
schools. Ray—Bids will be received 
for 4-room school. Calvin—Bids will 
be received for 4-room school. Max- 
bass—Proposals will be received for 
4-room school. Kenmare—Archts. 
Frost & Hosmer, Minot, have plans 
for school, Troyer Dist. No. 33; $5,- 
000. Sheldon—School will be erected. 
Leeds—School will be erected. Engoe 
—School will be erected. Mekinock— 
Bids will be received for 2-room 
school. Granville—School will be 
erected. New England—Seven schools 
will be erected. Tolley—Bids will be 
received for 4-room school. 


OHIO. 
Marietta*-Proposals 
ceived for erection of school. Steu- 
benville—Archt. R. J. Peterson has 
plans for addition to Garfield school; 
$3,000. Cleveland—Archt. Wm. C. Jan- 


will be re- 





sen let contract for 2-story paroch- 
ial school; $20,000. Somerset—Con- 
tract let for school, Dist. No. 6. Mt. 


Healthy—Bids will be received for 
school, Steele’s Subdiv. Chester—Bids 
will be received for 4-room school. 
Upper Sandusky—Proposals will be 
received for school. Cleves—School 
will be erected. Olivegreen—Propos- 
als will be received for school. Trot- 
wood—Bids will be received for 
school. New Lexington—Bids will be 
received for school. Crown Point— 
School will be erected. Fremont— 


$75,000 school will be erected for St. 
Miami—$35,000 
Miami Chil- 


Joseph's Congreg. 
school will be built for 






how they look and work under your 
conditions. 
buy these important items by guess 
or hearsay. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO., 279 Madison St., Chicago. 


Write for illustrated catalogue. 











Nelson Ventilated Double Latrines 
Usedin New St. Louis Schools and in over one hundred other places 


MANUFACTURED BY 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 





dren’s Home. 


Urbana—Plans 
been prepared for building, Curry In- 


have 


stitute; $45,000. Chickasaw—Contract 
let for school; $8,300. Columbus— 
Archt. David Riebe) has plans for 21- 
room school. Arcihts,: Gleichauf & 
Overton have plans for school, St. 
Joseph’s parish; $10,000. Carthage— 
Bids will be received for school. 
Cleveland—School will be erected, E. 
65th St. 
OREGON. 

Portland—Plans are prepared for 

school in Rose City Park. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Harrisburg—High school for boys 
will be erected. Wilkesbarre—Plans 
have been prepared for 3-story pa- 
rochial school. Philadelphia—Con- 
tract was let for 3-story parochial 
school. Pittsburg—Archt. John T. 
Comes has plans for parochial school; 
$70,000. Ligonier—Bids will be re- 
ceived for school. Duquesne—Archts. 
Lloyd Bros., Pittsburg, have plans for 
parochial school; $35,000. Deemston— 


Bids will be received for 2-story 
school. Parsons—Archt. Howard B. 
Emery, Wilkesbarre, has plans for 


addition to high school; $15,000. Mc- 
Kees Rock—Archts. Robinson & 
Winkler have plans for two 3-story 
buildings. Roebling—Plans are being 
prepared for school. Ramsay—School 
will be erected. De Haven—Bids will 
be received for two schools. New 
Wilmington—Archt. Thomas Hannah. 
Pittsburg, has plany for 3-story addi- 
tion to Westminster College. Shenan- 
doah—Addition will be built for 
Lloyd St. school. Pittston—Archts. 
Dershimer & Griffing have plans for 
8-room addition to Vine St. school. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen—Bids were received for 
4-room school. Rapid City—Bids will 
be received for laboratory, School of 
Mines. Revillo—Bids will be received 
for 4-room school. Heneford—Archts. 
Thori, Alban & Fisher, St. Paul, have 
plans for $10,000 school. Harrisburg 
—Proposals will be received for 4- 
room school. Oacoma—Bids will be 
received for school. 





TENNESSEE. 
Alamo—2-story senool will be erect- 
ed. Nashville—Bids will be received 
for colored school; $6,000. Fort Ogle- 
thorpe—Contract has been awarded 


MANUAL TRAINING 
EQUIPMENTS 


WE SEND sample Lathes, Benches 
and Vises ON APPROVAL. 
We give you an opportunity to see 


You cannot afford to 


No Foul Odors 


can remain in school toilet 
rooms, where you use 





Nelson’s 
Ventilated 


Hopper Latrines 
AND 


Ventilated Urinals 


(Automatic Fiush) 





Write us for information and 
our booklet, “A Few 
Points on Sanitation 
for Schools.” 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


for school; $30,000. Lebanon—Con- 
tract has been let for $20,000 addi- 
tion. Franklin—2-story school will 
be erected. Nashville—Proposals will 
be received for school on Pearl St. 
TEXAS. 

Clarendon—Archts. Hubbell & 

Greene, Dallas, have plans for $45,- 


000 college building. Smithville~— 
Proposals wili he received for 2- 
story school. Nixon—School will be 


erected. Files—Plans are prepared for 
2-story school. Datlas—Five schools 
will be erected. Center Point—School 


will be erected. Corpus Christi—2- 
story addition wilh be built for 
school. 

WASHINGTON. 


Spokane—Bids have been received 
for school. Bellingham—Contract has 
been let for addition to state normal 
school. Hoquiam—aArcht. C. E.' Trout- 
man, Aberdeen, has let contract for 
two schools; $60,000. Pullman—Do- 
mestic science builaing will be erect- 
ed for State College of Washington. 
North Yakima—4-rogom school will be 
erected. Everett—Contract let for 
building, St. Domintfc’s Academy. Te- 
koa—2-story school will be erected. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Wheeling—Proposals will be _ re- 
ceived for school. Elkins—Contract 
let for two schools. Chester—Con- 
tract let for 4-room echool. Caldwell's 
Run—6-room schoot will be erected. 
Huntersville—Bids will be received 
for school. Martinsburg—Archt. J. B. 
Stewart, Huntington, has plans for 
12-room school. 

WISCONSIN. 

Kewaunee—Archt. Wm. E. Reyn- 
olds, Green Bay, nas plans for 2- 
story school. Green Bay—Archt. Geo. 
H. Helmle, Springfield, Ill., has plans 
for addition; $25,000. Seymour—Archt. 
W. W. De Long, Appleton, has plans 
for school. Eau Claire—Contract 
awarded for 2-story school; $20,000. 
Oshkosh—Contract was let for 
school; $17,000. Janesville—Archts. 
Chandler & Park, Racine, have plans 
for addition to high school; $20,000. 
Arcadia—Archts. Shick & Roth, La 
Crosse, are preparing plans for high 
school. Ettrick—School will be erect- 
ed. Quarry—Bids were received for 


school. River Falls—Addition will be 
built to state normal school. Gales- 
ville—$25.000 school will be erected. 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable School Supply Houses in the United States. 
Directory. 


AIR MOISTENERS. 


Formozone Hygienic Mfg. Co. 
; Eee ae ane eek anes ( ‘hicago 


APPARATUS—GENERAL. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 


Garden City Edu. Co....Chicago 
McConnell hool Supply Co.. 
eeeeeeeees Philadelphia 


Columbia ‘School Supply Co... 
++e+-++-Indianapolis, Ind. 

Haney School Furn. Co....... 
-eeeeee+-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Union Sehool Furn Co.:...Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


APPARATUS—SCIENTIFIC. 


Columbia School Supply Co..... 
shay Sak meediens Indianapolis, Ind. 
C. H. Stoelting & Co......... Chicago 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co..Chicago 
Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co....... 
De a Oe a ee Rochester, N. Y. 


ARCHITECTS—SCHOOL 
Chas. L. Lesser........Milwaukee 
W. R. Parsons & Son Co...... 

Vépbeswene 06 ..Des Moines, Ia. 
A. H. Dyer Co......Fremont, Neb. 


BADGES. 


Bunde & Upmeyer Co..... 
60dcenecesess Milwaukee, 


BELLS—DEALERS. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
E. W. A. Rowles...... ..-Chicage 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdwe Co. -Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


BELLS—MANUFACTURERS. 
St. Louis Bell Fdry.......+--- 
He setovsecsenecs St. Louis, Mo. 


“Wis. 


BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION 


N. ¥. Silicate Book Slate Co.N. Y. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
MeConneil Sch. Supply Co... Phila. 
Haney Sch. Furn. Co......-- 
e0esesees Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Union School Furn Co.....Chicago 
B. W. A. Rowles........- Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co .Chicago 
Weber Costello Co.. Chicago H' ts, iil. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Rand, McNally & Co......-. 
coves Chicago and New York 


BLACKBOARDS—OUTLINE. 
Peckham, Little & Co.......N. ¥ 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N. Y. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N.Y. 
Peckham, Little & Co.......N. ¥. 
E. J. Johnson & Co........N, Y¥. 
American Seating Co.,N.Y. & Chgo. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co.. 
-+e-- Worth Bidg., Haston, Pa. 
Columbia Sch, Supply CoO. « coe 
seeceeeeees- Indianapolis, Ind. 
Haney School Furn. Co......- 
Aig ole he the Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Peabody Sch. Furn. Co......- 
eeeeeeeeNO. Manchester, Ind. 
BE. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Keenan Struct. Slate Co. cece 
eccceeseecceccce BANGS, Pa. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


BLINDS. 


E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


BOOK—COVERS. 


Helden Book Cover Co....... 
oeeseeecees Springfield, Mass. 


BRUSHES. 
Orr & Lockett Hdwe Co..Chicago 


BRUSHES—DUSTLESS. 
(Manufacturers. ) 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
esecseeeeees+Milwaukee, Wis. 


CHARTS. 

Milton-Bradley Co..... ecccce 
eeescccvce Springfield, Mass. 
Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 

Haney School Furn. Co....... 
ovocnasts Grand Rapids, Mich. 


> < ae . Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co....Chicago 


STERBROOK'S STEEL PENS. * 





Ask your stationer 
for ° 


Union School Furn Co.....Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co......Chicago 
Weber Costello Co..Chicago H'ts, 111. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Rand, McNally & Co........ 
gee tes Chicago and New York 
(Anatomical.) 
American Thermo-Ware Co. 
McConnell 


CLASS PINS. 


Bunde & Upmeyer Co........ 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


sous, ee 
School Supply Co. 
Phila. 


CLAY WORK SUPPLIES. 
Webb Pottery Co.........Chicago 


CLOCKS—PROGRAM. 


Fred Frick Clock Co.......... 

..Waynesboro, Pa. 

Columbia School Supply Co... 
cee shese eds Indianapolis, Ind. 


CRAYONS—DUSTLESS. 
(Manufacturers. ) 
American Crayon Co..Sandusky, O. 


(Dealers. ) 


Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y¥. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co..N. Y. 
Eagle Pencil Co.............N. Y. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 
-..+-.-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Peabody Sch. Furn. Co....... 
eoscoes -No. Manchester, Ind. 
E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Union School Furn Co.....Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co....Chicago 
Weber Costello Co..Chicago H'ts,Ill. 
L. A. eerey. = * -Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. . Springfield, Mo. 


CRAYONS—WATER COLOR. 


American Crayon Co.Sandusky, O. 
Prang Educational Co........ 


-e.N. Y., Chicago 


DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot.............Boston 


see eee en ene 


DLPLOMAS. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Ce -Phila. 
E. W. A. Rowles. ...-Chicago 


Atlas School Supply Co. - Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


DISINFECTANTS FOR SCHOOLS. 


Formozone Hygienic Mfg. Co., 
COO COC C CeCe EC OSC CEES Chicago 


DRAWING SUPPLIES. 


Milton Bradley Co........... 
eseeeeeees- Springfleld, Mass. 

Jos. “Dixon Crucible CO.ccccce 
cccccccccce Jersey City, N. J. 
Eagle Pencil Co..........+.N. ¥. 
Favor, Ruhl & Co............N. Y. 
Prang Ed. Co.............-Chicago 
BE. W. A. Rowles........ -Chicago 
Weber Costello Co..Chicago H’ts, 111. 
Devoe, Dept. 5........ N. Y., Chicago 


ENGRAVERS. 
Clark Eng. & Ptg. Co...Milwaukee 


ERASERS. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co..N. Y 
Eagle Pencil Co.....eeeseeeN. 
Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Peabody Sch. Furn. Co....e..- 
eeeeeeee NO. Manchester, 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 
++++eee+-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley.........Chicago 
Union School Furn Co.....Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co....Chicago 
Weber Costello Co..Chicago H’ts, Ili. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfleld, Mo. 


FLAGS AND BUNTING. 


Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 
«+eeeee+eGrand Rapids, Mich. 
B. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
FLOOR DEAFENING. 


Samuel Cabot..............Boston 


FLOOR OIL. 
Standard Oil Co........ New York 


. 


Ind. 


WHEN vee WRITE Prease eerie THIS 


GLOBES. 


Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
S. D. Kiger & Co....Indiapapolis 
Peabody Sch. Furn. Co....... 

Nos ashee No. Manchester, Ind. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 

act shee oaks Grand Rapids, Mich. 
. Rowles...... «.-Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley..... -.--Chicago 
Union School Furn Co.....Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co......Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co....Chicago 
Weber Costello Co..Chicago H'ts,I1l. 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 
l.. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Rand, McNally & Co........ 

erry Chicago and New York 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS. 
Lewis & Kitchen...........+. 
..Chicago, Kansas City, Mo. 
INK—MANUFACTURERS. 
Mineral Tablet Ink Co 


INK WELLS. 
(Manufacturers. ) 
Squires Ink Well Co_.Cheswick, Pa. 
U. S. Inkwell Co..Evansville, Ind. 
(Dealers. ) 


Atlas School Supply Co. 
Haney School Furn. Co.. 
63514005" Grand Rapids, “Mich. 


.-Chicago 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 
Milton-Bradley Co.......-+.. 
a ee ae Springfield, Mass. 


.-Chicago 
Thos. ” Charles CO. weccces Chicago 


LABORATORY FURNITURE. 
Central Scientific Co...... Chicago 


LANTERN SLIDES. 
— Brown 
Dep Bo cccce 

MeIntesh Stereopticon Co., Dept. 
Di ticbenae 644s sooo es ‘Chicago 


Cc. H. Stoelting ‘& Co.....Chicago 
LIQUID SLATING. 


McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Haney nee Furn. Co....... 

-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
E. W. A. "Rowles........- Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.. Kilbourn, Wis. 


LOCKERS—Metal. 
Churchill & Spalding....Chicago 


MANTKINS. 
American-Thermo Ware Co..N. Y. 


MANUAL TRAINING SUPPLIES. 


Chandler & Barber....... vreenenn 
Milton-Bradley Co..... 

$060eweeee .. Springfield, “Mass. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
E. H. Sheldon & Co......Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley.........Chicago 
Central Scientific Co......Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdwe Co. .Chicago 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 


MAPS. 


Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Peabody Sch. Furn. Co...... 
seeeeeee-NO. Manchester, “Ina. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 
364006 -.--Grand Rapids, Mich. 
8. D. Kiger & Co....Indianapolis 
E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
M. H. EB. Beckley........Chicago 
Union School Furn Co.....Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co......Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co....Chicago 
Weber Costello Co. .Chicago H’ts, Ill. 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 
L. A. Murray & Co.. a Wis. 


Rand, McNally & Co. 
ree Chicago and "New York 
MEDALS. 
Bunde & Upmeyer Co...Milwaukee 
‘ OPERA CHAIRS. 


Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & ‘Ch’go 
Peabody Sch. Furn. 


On seeees 


Sebeccus No. Manchester, Ind. 
E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley........ Chicago 


Lake Shore Furn. Co...Chicago 
Weber Costello Co..Chicago H'ts,IIl. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 
(sae -Grand Rapids, Mich. 
lL. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 


PENCILS. 
(Manufacturers. ) 


Dixon Crucible Co. wooed City, N. ns 
Eagle Pencil Co.... ¥. 


PENCIL SHARPENERS. 
F. H. Cook & Co. sonenaten, wow. 





N. Y. Silicate Slate Co.. oN. ¥- 
Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y¥. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co..... 

inet saseeee Jersey City, 'N. J. 
E. W. A. Rowles..... .----Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 

PENS. 
(Manufacturers. ) 

Eagle Pencil Co.....cccccrceN. 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. N. x. 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 
Columbia School Supply Co... 
ndianapolis, Ind. 
C. H. Stoelting & Co..... Chicago 
BD. We Bs POWs cccccecs Chicago 
Central Scientific Co...... Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co.... 
Terre Tere Rochester, N. Y. 


PLASTER CASTS. 
C. Hennecke Co...Milwaukee, Wis. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES— 
SCHOOL. 
N. ©. Nelsen BEER. CO. s66 0660. 


..-St. Louis—Edwardsville, Ill. 
Lewis & Kitchen 
..Chicago 


and : Ka nsas i City 
PORTABLE SCHOOL 
BULLDINGS. 


American Portable House Co. 
j406 60 CASS DCR UA Seattle, Wash. 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
SCREENS. 


aeeere Stereopticon Co., Dept. 


6046084005400 000806 Chicago 
C. H. Stoelting & Co..... Chicago 
Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co.... 

sent eeeeeces Rochester, N. Y. 


PROGRAM CLOCKS. 
Fred Frick Clock Co......... 


6606006006686 Waynesboro, Pa. 
Columbia School Supply Co.. 


Indianapolis 


RAFFIA. 
Vaughan’s Seed Store....Chicago 
RELIEF GLOBES. 
peoconnett om Supply Co...Phila. 


H. E. kley.........Chicago 
Seam Mts. Co. ee - Springfield, Mo. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


RELIEF MAPS. 
BD. W. A. Bowles. ...scees Chicago 


Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co. 


eaeead Chicago and “New York 


ROOFING SLATE. 


E. J. Johnson & Co... 

Penna. Structural Slate Co.. 
6006en0eb00s4an008 Easton, Pa. 

Keenan Struct. Slate Co 


eeeeeee 


SANITARY FIXTURES. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. .csceces 
-..-St. Louis—Edwardsville, 111. 


SCHOOL BLANKS. 


Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
BE. W. A. Rowles....... . Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co....Chicago 
Weber Costello Co. .Chicago H’ts,Ill. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Peabody Sch. Furn. Co....... 


6¥eeeeee No. Manchester, Ind. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


DIRECTORY. 





ANT OR VERTICAL. 


We make pens especially adapted for 
either style and all of first-class quality. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CoO., 


None other can receive a place in this 
Everything required in or about a school] house may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms, 


Haney School Furn. Co....., 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’g, 
E. W. A. Rowles 

ME. TE. BOGOF. cccecces Chicag, 
Central Scientific Co......Chi 
Union School Furn i nas *Chicags 
Lake Shore Furn. 
Weber Costello Co. aes: # blows 
Atlas School Supply Co. -Chicagy 
L. A. Murray & Co.. Kilbourn, 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo, 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Chandler & Barber..Boston, May 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’ 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co..N, 
Peckham, Little & Co...... .Y 
C. W. Bardeen....Syracuse, N. } 
McConnell Sch. ‘Supply Co... Phila 
American Crayon Co. Sandusky, 0. 
S. D. Kiger & Co. ,{ndlanapoly 
Columbia School Supply Co.. 


£64 oes ea eN Indianapolis, I 
Haney School Furn. Co... = 


tie eaeas Grand Rapids, “Mie 
Peabody Sch. Furn. Co . 


stereos 


rere No. Manchester, Ing 
C. H. Stoelting & Co..... hicago 
BE. W. A. Rowles......... Chicago 
Prang Educational Co......., 
66:5 666.6 666668 be mi Be Chie 
M. H. B. Beckley........ Cc lean 
Union School Furn Co... - «Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co.. - Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co...... Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdwe Co. - Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co. - - Chicago 


Weber Costello Co. -Chicago H'ts, Il], 
I.. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wig 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo, 
Rand, McNally "& Co 

. Chicago 


and New York 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 


N. ©. Neleon Mig. Co. ....0.% 
-..St. Louis—Edwardsville, Ill, 


STATIONERY. 
B. WW. A. ROWlGR..ccccccs Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Bunde & Upmeyer........... 
-++-71-75 Wis. St., Milwaukee 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis 


STATUARY. 
C. Hennecke Co....... Milwaukee 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Hathaway Teachers’ Agency.. 


$6086 660006660 Bennington, Vt. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agency....... 


ts40a% G00 RES 6 Chicago, Boston 
Teachers’ Exchange........ Boston 
Fisher's Teachers’ Agency... Boston 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency..New York 
Albany Teachers’ Agency. 
$4b6SSN COR SAE CSS Albany, N. ¥ 
Schoo! Bulletin Agcy..Syracuse.N.Y. 
Schermerhorn Tchrs’ Agcy.N. Y. 
The Teachers’ Agency........ 
54 6.66:505 4400683 Harrisburg, Pa 
Penn Educational Bureau, Dept. D 


6604 606444640685 Allentown, Pa 
Thurston Teachers’ Agency. Ch'go 


Albert Teachers’ Agency. .Chicago 
Clark Teachers’ Agency. .Chicago 
Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agcy. 
C64 PN 4605096008 COO S08 Chicago 
International Teachers’ Agcy. 
CGR SEAS EDA AK ARS Weg 2 ice Chicago 
McCullough Teachers Agency. 
SCTE TRO eT ee eee Chicago 
Hazard Teachers’ Agency 
64:56.66.6654.0:060.666 Minneapolis 


(setup etase pe nich mae Mo. 
Colo. Teachers’ Agency....Denver 
Rocky Mountain Tchrs’ Agcy. 

Denver, Colo. 
Chicago, Ete. 
Agcy—Los Angeles 


Hapgoods...N. -Y., 
Cal. Teachers’ 


TYPEWRITERS. 
Smith-Premier Typewriter Co. 


..-Syracuse, N. Y. 
Typewriter Exchange..New York 


WATER COLOR PAINTS. 
Milton-Bradley Co........... 

$0bseveeese Springfield, Mass. 
American Crayon Co.Sandusky, 0O. 
Prang Educational Co 


Seer ene eeee 


o68685.066060008 N. Y., Chicago 
DOVGG; DO. Osis 6idivccccs 
.-Chicago, N. Y., & Kan. City 
WALL DEAFENING. 
ce eee eee Boston 
WARDROBES. 
Churchill & Spalding.....Chicago 


WINDOW SHADE FIXTURES. 
(Adjustable. ) 
C. I. Wimmer & Co.. 





WM ESTERBROOK&COS) 
a latest 





26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


..Columbus, O. 
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.Chicags 
‘Chicago 
-Chicago 
- Chicago 


Irn, Wis. 
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Chicago 
Chicago 
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rn, Wis. 
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Boston 
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WE HANDLE 
A 

COMPLETE LINE 


OF 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


A FULL LINE OF ‘geek THIS HANDSOME 
FOLDING OPERA gga BS PEW END 


CHAIRS 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. We an goods subject 
aa 5 ) to your agree and agree to — your mone 
‘ae at any time - if goods bou ght f rom uS are not 
3 ik entirely Sahsfacio 7 = You, 


FACTORY 
CONNECTIONS 
-|IN- 
PRINCIPAL 
FURNITURE 


CENTERS 


a ; ii St 
OFFICE FURNITURE AND FIXTURE _— 
ALL GRADES AND DESIGNS RQigsssctsss 


LAKESHORE FURNITURE COMPANY 


iIs6 -188 MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


In writing to advertisers ee mention “ScHooL BoarD JOURNAL.” 


















school Architecture 


To School Officials: 


If you contemplate the erection of a School House, you ought to be fairly 
well posted on what you want, what you need and what you can get for the 
amount of money at your disposal. 

The essentials of a modern school building must be familiar before you 

‘can vote intelligently on a set of plans. 

“Bruce’s School Architecture” is a handy volume that embodies in nutshell 
form every phase of the subject. It not only tells you what makes an up-to-date, 
economical, and sanitary school building, but outlines every step towards getting 
such a school building. 


The book goes free to every subscriber to the AMERICAN SCHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL. Use the coupon below or simply write a letter to-day: 





WM. GEO. BRUCE, Publisher, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 7 Wms. Geo. Bruce. PuBLisHER. 


Dear Sir: — Enclosed please find remittance of $1, for which send to my address Mew York 
the School Board Journal, one year, and a copy of ‘School Architecture.” 







- Milwaukee, - Chicago. 


Name Address— 
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‘(DIFFERENT FROM THE OTHERS’”’ 


Correct English: How to Use It 


By Josephine Turck Baker 


* Published April 10, 1907. This book will come 
as an inspiration to teacher and student. The 
author is an authoritative specialist in English. 
Her methods are unique, instructive and so simple 
as to attract unusual attention. Her magazine, 
“Correct English; How to Use It” has an enor- 
mous circulation among teachers and scholars. 







FRANKLIN SCHOOL, YORK, PA. 
J. A. Dempwolf, Arch’t, York 


SOUND PROOF FLOORS 


—a necessity in every schoolhouse—are produced by 


Cabot’s Deafening Quilt” 


It breaks up and absorbs the sound-waves as 
no other deadener can; it is indestructible, unin- 
flammable, scientific and sanitary; cannot rot, 
will not harbor moths or vermin, and resists fire. 





















§{ The book is divided into four departments: 

The Grammar of the Language; The Reference 
4 Department, containing special treatments of va- 
rious different forms; The Correct Word Depart- 
ment, and The Exercises Department, the latter 
supplying a series of exercises which may be used 
| in a number of ways which are suggested. This 
: book must be seen to be appreciated. 




















‘*T have found the Quilt invaluable as a deadener of noise.’’— 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 







Sample and special brochure on school-house deafening, 
illustrated, sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mnfr., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Beware of unsanitary imitations 


| SADLER- ROWE COMPANY, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 













